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Dr. H.S. ANANTHANARAYANA 

EVIDENCE FOR PLUS JUNCTURE IN 
OLD INDO-ARYAN 

For the Hindu grammarians pada, *word' was the basîc linguistîc 
unit of syntax; they, therefore, discussed accent in words^ and sandhi 
between words. The vakya, 'sentence' as a whole never receivcd their 
attention. There hâve been studies however on Old Indo-Aryan demon- 
strating a relationship between the incidence of pitch accent and the 
type of clauses. Vocatives, for exampîe, hâve no pitch accent ifthey 
stand with in a clause^; particles which are unmarked for accent occupy 
*second position' in the clause/^ It may, therefore, be possible to déter- 
mine the relationship between soroe pitch patterns and terminal junc- 
tures. In addition to terminal junctures, there seems to be évidence for 
a junctural feature within a clause and the présent study is an attempt 
at bringing such évidence from the Taittiriya Br^hmana^ the earliest 
available prose text in Indo-Aryan, Besides its conservatism in accen- 
tuation, as well as in syntax and lexicon, the Taitnrlya Brahmatiùi is closely 
related to the Vedas in its diction. Restrictions on phonotactic occur- 
rence, of consonants and of vowels, as well as morphological évidence 
are used to set up the présence of a juncture. 

Certain séquences of vowels and of consononts which do not occur 
within a word are, however, possible across words within an utterance. 
Generally, only homorganic nasals and plosives occur in séquence. 
Dental nasal, for example, is not tolerated before non-homorganic 



1. anudâtta ' padamekavarjam, Pânini VI. i. 158. 

2. âmantritasya ca, ib'ià, VIII. i. 19. 

3. Delbrtck, B., 1878, Die altindische Wortfoîge aus dem èatapathabrâhmana 
dargestellt. Halle, p. 48; also 

Wackerngel, J,, 1892, 'Ubereîn Gesetz der indogermanischen Worts- 
telluiîg% Indo-gsrmaeisehe Forschungen I, p. 333. 
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plosives. In such instasces, the nasal will be assimilated to the homor- 
ganic nasal of the class of the following consonant. 

E.g., sapmnnahomïïnjuhoti' (1.3.8.1)^ \Blc) sacrifices seven 
Annahomas.\ 

Séquences like -np-, -nbh-,^ however, occur across word bounda- 
rîes, in an utterance» without being assimilated. 

E.g., fân posan pusyatî (2.3.3.2), '{Ko) obtaîns (ail) that pros- 
perity*. 

bahoreva bhûyan bhavatî (2.2.3.3), *(He) becomes exceedingly 
great.' 

Instances of this kind, where assimilation does not take place, 
provide évidence for the présence of a junctural feature, since otherwise 
the séquence is not possible. ï, therefore, assume a juncture and Write 
it with a plus. The above utterances then will be written in the follow- 
ing way. 

tan+posàn+pusyati (2 3.3.2), 

bahoreva bhuyan + bhavatî (2.2.3.3). 

Similarly, the séquences -ng-, -nk-, and -nh- are not possible 
within a word, but they too are found across word boundaries. In the 
séquences belôw I set up a juncture. 

n+voiced stop 

somagrhan+grhnàti (1.3.3.3), '(He) takes the bowl of Soma juice', 
payaevaiman-^grhesu pasusu dhatte (1.4.3.3), *Bestows strength for him- 
self and milk for his cattle\ 

nidanavan+ bhavatî (2.2.11.6), *He becomes the possessor of 
Nidàna*, 



4. Examples are cited without accent marks since the latter do not in any way 
contribute to the présent discussion on plus juncture. 

5. The références in parenthèses ^ to the TaîttirlyabrZhmana. They may be 
read accordingîy : the first figure refers to the Astaka 'book', the second t . 
thpAdhyëya 'chapter', ihethirdto the AnuvZka ^section', and the fourih to 
iheMûwfra* verse'. 

6- Emeneau, M.B., 1946, The Nasal Phonèmes of Sanskrit', 
Language 21, p, ^t. 
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paiuman+bhavati (LL2.8), *He abounds in cattle/ 

M+voîceless stop 

vyantën+karoîî (2.L3J), 'Séparâtes (the coal)% 

vîmukraman+kramaîe (L3,5.4)^ *Strides the (three) Visnu's 
steps% 

na gramyïïn+pasûn + hînastî (1.6.103), *Docs EOt harm the 
domestic animais', 

mâsmà^n+prïïpannaratayah (2.4.2.3), 'May not the enemies reach 
m' 

ij+h 

ayâsan+havyamûhise (2.4.1.9), *Bcing omniprésent, (you) carry 
the oblation', 

grhan+ha dahuko bhavatî (1.1.2.2), 'It becomes the conjfliagration 
of the houses', 

Another séquence of a nasal and a plosive is found in the follow- 
ing : 

udan+paryavrtyàcâmatî (2.1.4.7), 'Sips water, turning to the 
north.' 

A séquence of a ptosive and a sibilant provides évidence for 
junctural feature as in the foUowing : 

t+s 

mbhissamrabdho avidat+sadurvih (2.5.2.1), *Withthem, stîmulated 
obtained the six terrestrial spaces.' 

Vowel séquences, which are generally coalesccd within a word, 
may occur without coalesccnce across words. I shall assume a juncture 
in thèse instances too, since such a feature permits us to explain the 
absence of coalescence. Thèse may be classified under two groups, 
since in one group such séquences arise mostly from the loss of final s; 
in the other, there is no such loss. 

L i. â+â 

tato no maha+àyaha (2.4,1.8), *Brmg then to us the glory'. 
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tubhyam deva + adhibravan (2.7.16.1), The gods spoke to you% 

pusemà+asa+anuveda sarvah (2.41.5)3 Tûsan knew ail thèse 
régions' 

ii, a+î 
vî na+indramrdho jahî (2.4.6.5), 'Oindra, Vanquish our foes/ 

devammartasa+ïdate (2.4.L4), 'The men be&eech (you), O God% 

uttame naka+iha madayantam (3.1.1.12), 'Rejoice hère in this 
highest heaven.' 

iii. à+û 
ardha+upamanthatî (1.6.8.4), 'Stirs half (of it)/ 

apa+upasrjaii (1.4.3.3), ^Causes water to flow', 

ta+urftâvabhayo 'bhavan (1.1.2.5), 'They became spiders,' 

sinjanànà-^-upasata (2.4.4.5), 'Knowing their alliance (the gods) 
enjoyed (their share).' 

iv. à+r 
kalpante'smâ+rtavah (2.2.11.3), The season serve hina% 

...yasa+rcchati, (2 2.1.5), '...famé falls on to him.' 

V. â+e 
pmyâha+cva kurute (1.5.2.1), 'Performs indeed on a good day', 

bha+evâvarundhe (1.1.3.12), 'Drives îight away'. 

vi. â+o 

svadante'smâ+osadhayah (2.1.1.3), 'The hérbs are palatable to 
him', 

kalpanîam apa+osadhîh (1.2.1.18), 'May the water and the herbs 
prosper% 

prâsnantî brakmam+odanam (1.1.9.3), 'The priests eat boiled 
rice'. 

IL i. â+â 

ud'ànca^^vartmte (1.3.6.6), 'They turn towardsthe north', 
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kîm kîmvâ+akaramîîi (2.2,10.3), 'Wàat, what hâve I accom- 
plished'. 

etadvâ+agnfhotram mîthunam (2.1.5.4), 'This (forms) a pair of 
Àgnîhoîra' 

ii. â+u 
anûca+unnayatî (2.1.3.6), '(one ladle) follows the other% 

ûrgvâ+udumbarah (1.1.3.10), 'The fig tree (is) invigoration*. 

iii. â + e 
ma vâ+esasvam sûte (1.8.6.4), 'Either this bears a horse...\ 

iv. e+a 

agne naya supaîhâ raye+asman (2.8.2.3), 'O Agni, lead us on a 
good path for wealth', 

namas te+as tu bhagavah (2.3.10.1), 'O Vénérable, homage be to 
y ou.' 

V. î+a 

te vîyatî+abrïiîâm (1.1.3,2), *Tfaey spoke to the sky'. 

vi. î + u 

a^yam prnaktu rajasi+upastham (2.7.8.2), 'May this (chariot) 
pervade botb heaven g^nd earth and the sky'. 

vii. û + â 

asvînauhi devmâm adhvaryi+astam (3,2.2.1). 'The Asvins indced 
were the priests of gods'. 

viii. û+u 

bâhû+udgrknatî (1.7.6.8), *...raises his arms,' 

Aliomorphic conditioning provides évidence for word boundaries, 
for example, 

tam praja+anvasrjyanta (2.1.2.1.), 'Created beings after him.' 
compare : 

prajâh pasava+me lokïïh (2.2.3 3), Teople, cattle and thèse 
worlds'. 
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Prûjah and prajâ hâve to be considered allomorphs of one 
morphème, sinc^ praja occurs before voiced phonèmes and prajah before 
voiccless phonèmes. Therefore praja niay be set off from îhe following 
segment. We hâve already assumed a juncture in such a case on the 
évidence of phonotactîc restriction. The allomorph praja is also found 
before voiced consonants as in the following : 

danakama+asmai praja hhavanti (2.3.5.4), *His progeny will be 
désirons of offering gifts'. 

I consider that the transition in prajah pasava- is différent from 
that found in praja bhavanîî, This différence in transition we may mark 
with the plus. Further, phonotactically, the séquence -sb- is not 
possible within a word. Therefore s is îost before a voiced consonant. 
It may be noted that in ail the instances we hâve assumed a juncture on 
the évidence ofphonotactive restrictions, the junctural feature falls at 
the Word boundary. I, therefore, write the above example in the 
following way : 

dânakâmâ-^ asmai prajd+bhavanfi (2.3.5.4). 

Similarly séquences -sd-, -sj-, and -sh- are not permitted. I 
assume in ail thèse instances, where s is Iost, a juncture, since we may 
identify the allomorph on disîributional criteria. 

yâ+dîvyâ+âpah payasà sambabhûvnh (2.7.15.4), The divine waters 
which were born with milk '. 

The allomorph yah, with s becoming vfsarga, is found in instances 
where it is permitted to occur. 

yah purastat prasravaniî (3.7.4.1), 'Which flow in the cast ' 



When final s of words is Iost before voiced consonants, the pre- 
ceding vowel û><9. Hère again I write a plus which will indicate the 
word boundary. 

vi na+indra mrdho + jahî (2.4.6.5), 'O Indra, vanquish our 
foes', 

sruto+gam+a tvâ visant u (2.4.3.10), '(May Indra), fa mous 
among the gods enter you'. 

compare 

yrjncm âevesu naskrdhî (2.4.2.3), 'Place our sacrifice in gods'. 
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nas and no are allomorphs conditioned by the environment. 

Séquences -sp-, -sy-, -sr-, -sv-, and -ss- are possible both within 
words and across word boundaries. In the following instances, however, 
the jBnal s is lost. Since in thèse instances too, by allomorphîc identifi- 
cation we can set up the word boundary, I write il with a plus. 

sa+satyam agnîm cînuîe (3.12.5.10), *He truly arranges fire'. 

compare 

ta no-^devîssiibhavassarma yacchata (3.5.12.1)5 'May thèse easily 
invoked goddesses give us happiness.' 

sa+punarvasvoragnim adadhiîa (1.1.2,3), *He should kindle fire in 
Punarvasu constellation'. 

compare 

brhaspatîrnah parîpatu pakcat (3.1.1.5), 'May Brhaspati guard us 
from behind.' 

apo+yâcWmi bhesajam (2.5.8.6), 'I beg for healing water'. 

compare 

apah pranayaîî (3.2.^.1), 'Fetches watey'. 

syonam te sadanani karomi (3.7.5.2), 'I make a place for your 
happiness.' 

yo +raya + ise satadaya+ ukthyah (2.8. 1 .4) , Praiseworthy and giver 
of hundred gifts, who will himself be a master of wealth ' 

compare 

ma yah somam imam pibat (3.7.8.3), '(It) shall not (reach) him 
who drinks this Soma,^ 

rayasposam sahasrînam (3.7.5.13), Thousandfold increase of 
wealth,' 

deya+va-^urjam vyabhajanta (1.L3.10), 'The gods indeed distri- 
buted invigoration.' 

compare 

devah pUarah pitaro-i- devait (3.7.5.4), 'O gods, protectors, O Mânes, 
bright ones.* 
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Simiîarly, séquences -sm- and -sn- are possible with in a word, 
but across word boundaries s is lost before m and n. 

taio+no+maha+'âvaha (2.4. L8), 'Bring then to us the glory.' 

compare 

îataste'bhavan (2.L4.1), 'Therefore they became.' 

tasmadevam aha (3.2.1.4), 'He, therefore, said this way.' 

I bave îndicated only some instances where we hâve évidence for 
assuming a juncîure wiîhin a clause. Such évidence is aiso found across 
clauses, which we do not define hère. I may hère point to the absence 
of coalescence across clause boundaries. 

sarva+enam prajà+ràjeîi vadand, etamutyam dasaksîpa+ityaha, 
âdïtya+vaî prajaJi (1.8.8.1), *A11 the^people call him king, (he) said that 
he is Dasaksipa, the peopîe are the Adityas.' 

vacodyanîi, udvaîirbhavanti (1.8.8.2)3 'They increasc by speech, 
îhey bet-ome lofty/ 

The présence of the juncture feature in the above instances may 
be contrasted with what may be called 'smooth transition'.' In séquences 
of consonants, smooîh transition involves one of two chances : change 
of manncr or change of position of articulation. Consonant séquences 
of differing manner change to séquences of the same rnanner of articula- 
tion, for example, 

// for //, and gdh for kdh. 

yaUajaîrjuhoti (3.8.14 4), 'Who worships with parched grain ' 

bhisagdhenussarasvaîi, (2.6.11.4), 'Heaîing cow is SarasvatP. 

Consonant séquences of differing position change to séquences of 
same position, for example, jj for tj\ and ce for te. 

mûirnjjanayami retah (2.6.4.2), ^Produce semcn near the Uîinal 

tract. 

yadupàvatî ckcikah (2.5.5.6), The Ciccika bird while Jt is 
nearby ' 

7. For détails, see Whitney, W.D., 1960^''s^skHt'G^m>mr^'u^7^^^Z^d^ 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press. vamonage, 
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In vowel séquences, smooth transition invoîves lengthening, 
diphthongïzation and processes such as î>y. 

tat prasnat (1.1.9.3), 'She ate that/ 

prîyenaîvaînam dhamna samardhayaîi (IJ.9.6), 'Causes hîm to 
thrive in favorite abode/ 

tamvîsvakarma bhutva'bhyajayat {L2.3.3), 'Becoming the architect 
of the universe he conqnered it.' 

Oor conclusions on the évidence for juncture feature witMn a 
clause may be compared with the treatment of such features by the 
native grammarians and Vedic phoneticians, They do not explieîtly 
mention junctural features betwcen the consonant séquences which we 
hâve descrîbed earlier. Yet somc indication of junctural feature is 
implicd in vowel séquences where coalescence never takes place. Such 
are the vowels, ê, û^ e in dual fornas. Thèse vowels are given a spécial 
name, pragrhyaf since they do not coalesce with the foUowing vowels, 
grammarians assume hiatus between them. 

The particle m,^ is also considered optionally a 'pragrhya vowel', 
for it does not coalesce with the preceding vowel; e.g., 

ya+u caînamevam veda (2.7.10.2), 'He too, who this kncw this...' 

The pragrhya vowels are indicated in the Pada text by an appended 
îîî. For example, asme iti; before lïz, u, is always written in its lengthened 
and nasal ized form u iti, 

Rgveda-pratisakhya mentions four instances of hiatus:^° 

pura etâ, tita unît, pra ugam, and nama ukîîbhih 

Thèse and hiatus arising from the pragrhya vowel u are cïassifiable 
under our group I. The hiatus arising from pragrhya vowcl in dual 
forms may be put under our group II. 

To sum up : we hâve évidence for one phonème of juncture within 
a clause. It has four characteristic positions in which occurence can be 
demonstrated : one, between the consonant séquences which are possible 

8. XdUded dvivacanam pragrhyam, Fanini L i. 11. 

9. uhah, ibid. I. i. 17. 

10. Shastri, M.D., 1931, Rgveda-prâtîéâkhya (éd. and trans.), Alîahabad, IL 
13. 
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only across words. Two are between vowel séquences; while some are 
geiiuine séquences ofvowels, most of them resuit from loss of finale or 
from other réduction processes, sucli as -e>a, as in 

sammjanah pipîsa+îndrasatruh (2.5.4.4), 'Indra's enemy crnshed 
(his own) breaking army.' 

The fourth is between a vowel and a consonant which results from the 
loss of final s of the preceding word. 

The junctural feature which we hâve îndicated may also hâve 
occurred in other positions, but I hâve found no mcans for determining 
them. In determining the rôle of this junctural feature within the 
plionological System of Vedic, we may note its resemblance to final con- 
sonants of words which occur between fiinal vowel and initial vowel : 

e.g., mahanamadah (3.9.10.1), 'great eater of food'. 

compare 

maha+avaha (2.4.1.8), 'Bring glory.' 

devân asadaya (2.4.1 .1 1), 'Seat the gods'. 

compare 

deva+adhibravan (2.7.16.1), 'Gods spoke'. 

I tentatively assume that the roîe of this juncture was phonotactî- 
cally équivalent to that of a consonant. ^^ In the séquences of unexpected 
consonants interrupted by this juncture we would then assume clusters 
of at least three members. Between vowels plus is interpreted, of courrse 
as a single entity. 

I hâve assumed for my description the phonemic analysis presen- 
ted by Whitney and others. As an alternate phonemic analysis/^ one 
might suggest that the vowels usually wrîtten as long vowels were 
séquences of two short vowels, e.g., a is aa, î ii, etc. By this System e 
wouid be analyzed as ai, o as au, so that one would arrive at the follow- 
ing vocalic nuclei for Sanskrit (omitting hcre r, l, and nuclei with m 
and n), 

11. cf Hockett, CF., 1942, 'A System of Descriptive Phonoiogy', Language \i\ 
p. 17. 

12. I owe this suggestion to Professor Werner Winter, now of the Unîversity of 
Kiel, who had served on my coramittee for Ph.D. at the University of Texas, 

U.S.A. 
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a 


î 


u 


aï 


au 


aaî 


aa 


îî 


uu 


ta 


ua 


aau 



Several ruies will be necessary to interpret thèse nuclei for 
example, 

1. a remains vocalic wMle non -a becomes semivocalic 

2. Identîcal vowels fuse into long vowels 

3. When two différent non -a vowels occur, the first becomes 
semivocalic 

Then îu may be read as yu^ ui as vf. 

This analysis would reduce the number of vowels in Sanskrit and 
with the assumption of plus juncture, no ambiguity would resuit. 
For example, 

îndra+iva (2.4.2.9): upendralupaindraj (3.5.2.3) .Mgna+ 

aahuta 

ja+aj does not contrast with jaal 

Thèse then are distînguished by positing of a juncture. It is how- 
ever beyond the scope of my study to discuss further the two possible 
phonemîc analyses. ^^ 



là. The materîal presented hère formed part of the author's Doctoral Disserta^ 
tiéQ submitted to and âecsptei fot the UniVôrsity ôf Texas, Ù^SvA. iâ 

1962. 



Dr. CHITRA P. SHUKLA 

SOME THOUGHTS ON ANCIEN! INDIAN POETICS 

Literature is a suprême expression of culture. The proxnment 
characteristics of Tndian culture is a quest for harmony. The ancient 
thinkers lay down four objectives of life - DA^rwa, Arîha, Kama and 
Moksa, and thereby seek to establish harmony in life through the dis- 
cipline of the varions urges of a person. Indian literature and literary 
critici^m reflect the same tendency. 

Ancient poets strictly followed the rules and régulations laid down 
by Ancient Poetics. 

Bhàmaha, the most ancient crîtic, defined the Kiîvya as sabdàrthau. 
Word and sensé constitute Kâvya accord mg to Bhâmaha. Strains of 
music, though words, cannot be regarded as Kavya becau&e they do not 
convey any meaning to us. Gestures, though conveyirig sensé, are not 
Kavya, because they are not words. Pbetry, therefore, raust be word 
and sensé. Bhâmaha thus seeks a harmony of words and sensé in Kavya, 
The invariable association of word and sensé in Kàvya is emphasized by 
the later writers also. Mammata defines Kavya as tad adosau sabdarihau 
sagunau analahkrîîi punah kvapL Jagannâtha tried to define Kavya d,% 
sabdah, but ihen, he had to add ramaniyarthaprat^padakatva as a quali- 
jBcation to sabda. 

An invariable association of the word and sensé, howcver, is 
experîenced in the sentences spoken in everyday life also, Words in 
Kavya à ffer because we expérience a particular beauty in Kavya. The 
exp.rience of beâuty Jeads to the expérience ofdelightj which is t3tally 
distinct from wordly pîeasures and which is describcd r^s akhandacarva^ 
nàsamasïïdya. vfgalitavedyïïntara and brahnianandasahodx ra* The harmony 
of word and scnse, ihus culminâtes into the harmony of beauty and 
delight. 
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Ancient Poetics again insists on a harmony of poetry and apprécia- 
tion. The beauty of Kâvya is so subtie and its expérience so profound 
that an ordinary person is not capable of this expérience. Only those 
leaders who hâve developed keen sensitiveness as a resuit of the constant 
reading of poetry, can expérience the beauty and deligbt of poetry, 
because such persons can easily idcntify îhemselves with the objects of 
description. Persons incapable of appreciating Kavya are looked down 
upon and this is évident in a verse like this : 

UaratapasQîanî yaîhecchayâ vitara tant sahe caîurànana / 
arasikesu rasabhînîvedanam sîrasi ma likha ma likha ma ïikha // 

The appréciative rcaders are called sahrdayas. Abhinavagupta 
defines the sahrdaya as : yesam kavyanusilanâbhyasavakàd n$adibhû!e 
manomukure varnaniyaîanmayîbhavanayogyaîâ te hrdayasamv^dabhajah 
sahrdayah. Criticism and poetry, in other words, appréciative sensi- 
tiveness should be harmonious with the créative genius of the poet. 

The expérience of delight is known as rasanîspatti. Rasa is delight. 
Mùsais the élément of émotion in Kavya. There are some feelings 
uhich are latent in every human mind and which are calîed sthâyibhavas 
or permanent feelings. The feelings of love, mirth, sorrow, anger, 
^i^ergy, fear, dîsgust, astonishment and tranquiîity remain latent in 
eyery human mind. Thèse feelings, when intensificd due to suitable 
vîbhavas^ anubhavas and yyabhlcàrîbhavas become rasa. Thèse nine 
latent impressions, mentioned above are not exhaustive. As opposed to 
the sthayî or permanent feelings there are some transitory feelings, which 
are known as sancàrî or vyabhîcuribhàvas. There are thirty-three \yabhU 
cârîbhavas. Human mind, however, is complex. It may expérience two 
transitory feelings at a time. It may expérience many transitory feelings 
at a time. It may even expérience the rise and pacification of a transi- 
tory feeling. Ancient Poetics has taken into considération ail thèse 
ccmplexities of human mind. A combination of two transitory feelings 
is known as bhavasandhi, The combination of many transitory feelings 
is known as bhavasabalata and the rise and pacification of a transitory 
feeling are known as bhâvodaya and bhâvasânîi respectively. Even 
psuedo-rasas and psuedo-bhâvas are recognized and given the.namcs 
rasïïbhasas and bhâvabhasas respectivcly. The élément of émotion in 
Kavya, therefore, is fully recognized by the Ancient Poetics. foitics 
hâve tried to explain the aesthetic expérience by analysing the mena l 
process of a reader, The utpaitivada of Bhatta Lollata, the anumïtivada 
of Sri Sankuka, the bhogîkaranaVâda of Bhatta Nâyaka and iht abhi- 
vjaktivada of Abhinavagupta offer the solutions oï rasanispatti. 
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The theory of Dhvani is another rich contribution of Ancient 
Poetics. Poetry, thougb differing from ordinary words, does not involve 
a différent dictionary. The words used by Vâlîrîki and Vyâsa, the 
primeval poets, do not differ from those used by Kâ.idâsa, Bhavabhfîti, 
or other poets. How, then, is h that Kâlidâ^a is ccnsidered to be 
greater than ihe other poets ? How, again, does poctry differ from 
ordinary words ? The Dbvanikâra solves this problem by attributing a 
new function to words in poetry. This function is known as vyanjanU 
or suggestion. Words in poetry convey an extra-ordinary beautiful 
sensé, which is distinct from the primary sensé of thèse words, The 
process of suggestion enables the poet to secure cconomy in art, and at 
the samc time, endows the sensé with a beauty, which is rendered more 
striking because it is concealed. The D/iva/îf theorists adopt a very broad 
and generous outlook. It is true that rasa is the soul oî Kâvya^ but does 
Kvaya cease to be K'âvya when a fact or an imaginative idea is suggested 
by words ? The Dhvani theorists. therefore, said that suggested sensé 
may be ihreefold : rasadhvani, vasîudhvanî and alankaradhvanù 

Before the advent of the Dhvani theorists, some writers had esta- 
blishcd alahkaras as the soul of poetry, and some, gunas as the soul of 
poetry. The Dhvanikâra did not ignore thèse earlier théories established 
by his predecessors as he had fully reaHzed the importance of alankar as, 
gunas and rîtîs* He examined alankaras, gunas and rîîîs in the light of 
his own theory and worked out a new scheme, where ail the différent 
éléments of poetry are systematically and harmoniously assigned their 
own places. Alankaras, says the Dhvanikâra, are acceptable only if 
they from a part and parcel ofthe poetic expression when the poet's 
mind is full of émotions. Alankaras express an idea clearly and pointedly 
when simple words fail to do so. An object, when described figuratively, 
is described along with its accessory^ with which it is compared, con- 
trasted, or associated. Alankaras thus présent two objects before our eyes 
and thereby give delight to our fancy. They impart a new colour to an 
object and shed a new Jight on it. But alankaras may al^o mislead a 
poetby tempting him to enter into verbal tricks and juggieries. The 
Dhvanikâra, therefore, warns the poeis against displaying thcir mastery 
over language by figures Vike yamaka. especially when they hâve to 
depict délicate émotions like levé, sorrow or Jove \n seperation. Only 
those alanka a^ which ào not i?i volve a se para te effort on the part of a 
poet when he is depictinj^ç rasa are allowed by the Dhvanikâra. So did 
he change the concept oï giMis, The gunas, according to the Dhvanikâra 
are qualities, not of word and sensé, but of rasa* 

Another important contribution ofthe Dhvanikâra was his emphasis 
on propriety. In poetry, as in life, propriety is essentiaî. A waist- 
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girdle, however beautifully made, arouses laughter if worn around tlie 
îieck. Likevv'ise poetry loses its grâce if îhe poet lapses into impropriety. 
The centre of poetry is rasa and the poet has to see that the word, sensé, 
gimas, alûhkaras and ritis are alî in propriety with the rasa. The élé- 
ment of émotion in poetry is extremeiy deîicate. It is very obvions 
that an arrangement of soft syllabies is very appropriate to the sentiment 
of love, as in an idyllic image like this : 

lalîtalavangaïaîâparîsîîanakomalamalayasamire 
madhukaranîkarasmîtakokilagunjaîkunjakutire. 

An arrangement ofharsh syllabies is conducive to the heroîc sentiment 
as in the followîng : 

jyajîhvaya valayUotkaiakofidamsira- 
mudgarîghoraghanaghargharaghosam état / 
grâsaprasaktahasadanîakavaktrayanîra- 
jrmbhâvîdambmkatodaracapam état jj 

The ritîs, gunas and alankaras, therefore, shoiild befit the rasa. The 
Dhvanikâra, therefore, emphaticalîy says that impropriety is the only 
cause of rasabhanga and that the secret of rasa lies m foîlowing the 
well-known tradition : 

anauciîyad rie nanyad rasabhcngasya karcn nn j 
prasîddhûucùyabandhas m rasasyopanîsai para jj 

The theory of Dhvani and the schemeof poetry given by the Dhvanikâra 
were accepted by almost ail his successors. Writers îike Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta did not accept Dhv^nï and tried to réfute it but Abhinava- 
gupta defended the Dhvanikâra and strengthencd the theory of Dhvanî. 

After the Dhvanîkira, Kuntaka established the Vakroktî theory. 
Thongh Kuntaka could not attract any followers, hîs contribution to 
Ancient Poetics cannot be underestimated. Kuntaka defined poetry as 
follows: 

sabdarihau sahitau vakrakavivyaparasâlini / 
bandhe vyavasihîtau kavyam tadvldahladakarlnï / ' 

Kuntaka is the first to mention kavivyapara m his définition of poetry, 
Words and sensé in poetry shoold be an ontcomQ of kavivyapara and 

should gîve delighî to the appréciative readers. While the predecessors 
of Kuntaka almost ignored the poetic expérience, Kuntaka brings the 
poet, the readers and the médium of communication between the poet 
and the rcder - word and sensé ~ in his définition of pottry. The défi- 
nition gîven by Kuntaka raises great expectations. But ihen Kuntaka 
proceeds îo discuss the différent margas. 
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The kavîvyapara then, remaîns neglected in Ancient Poetics. 
Wriîers ob Ancient Poetics are not nnawar® of the importance of the 
poet, Praîîbhai along with abhyasa and vympaîti is considered to be the 
cause of poetry. Ràjasekhara prescribes an eiaborate time-table for the 
poet and describes the idéal conditions for a poet's home, his friends, 
etc. Vàlmîki, again is traditionally described to hâve transformed his 
sorrow into verse. Pratibha is defined by Bhatta Taiita as prajna nava-» 
navonmesamlînï pratibha mata, Abhinavagupta defines it as apUrvavastu-- 
nîrmanaksamâ prajna. Pratibha then is prajnâ. The cause of poetry 
according to the ancient writers, is the intellect and not the émotion of 
the poet. Vyutpatti and abhyasa are then prescribed as the catelysers of 
pratibha. The emotional expérience of the poet is totally ignored. Is 
the genuine Kavya in Ramayana the outcome of the profound emotional 
expérience of Vâlmiki, or of his intellect, sharpened by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa ? 

By ignoring the emotional expérience of the poet, Ancient Poetics 
became nearly dcgmatic. The nine permanent feelings and thiity-three 
transitory feelings do not cover ail the depths and complexitîes of human 
nature. Had thèse permanent feelings and transitory feelings been 
exhaustive, the standards prescribed by Ancient Poetics should hâve 
been universal. Any work of literature, irrespective of its time, place 
and language then, couîd hâve been judged by applying the standards of 
Ancient Poetics. But thèse standards are not applicable to some works 
of literature, which are universally recognised as masterpieces of art. 
This dogmatism again led to the assertion that hasyadLnà karunaSLve con-» 
tradictory rasas and cannot be depicted together. Some third rasa^ 
whieh is not opposed to both thèse should întervene thèse two rasas. It 
is, however, a matter of expérience that humour and pathos exist sîde 
by side in life, and so in literature. 

The number of alankaras and the divisions and subdivisions of 
alahkaras are other results of ignoring poetîc expérience. Bharata gives 
only f OUÏ alankaras 2inà. thtïT mxmh^t gradually increased. Jagannâtha 
says that i?rarzèfe may be acquired by vyutpatti Q,nà abhyasa. Pratibha, 
according to the later writers, is the imagination of the poet; an 
alahkârakâvya, then, is imaginative poetry as alankaras are only kavî- 
pratibhanirvartyâh. The ancient writers however, hâve attempted to 
measure the immeasurable world of imagination by prescribîng alankaras. 
The subjective aspect of pratibha is ignored, and consequently, the 
emotional aspect of the figures, emphasized by the Dhvanikâra is lost 
sight of. As only the intcllectual aspect of the figures is taken into 
account, figures like upama, rûpaka^ utpreksa^ samasokti and virodha are 
divided and subdivided. Some of the divisions are based purely on 
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grammar. The love for dogmatism is carried to its cJimax in the divi- 
sîoBS of upamâ, like kyacga, kyangga, kartrnamulga, karmanamulga or of 
vîrodha lïkt jâtîjatyoh viroddh and gunagunayoh virodah. Can we say that 
KSlidisa contrived a vîrodha between two actions when he said sailadhU 
rajatanaya na yayau na tasthau ? The bashfulness, astonishment, love 
and so many indescribable feelings of Umâ are expressed by Kâlidâsa in 
the above line and he was surely not conscions of the grammatical aspect 
of the vîrodha, when the words came to him. Figurative language is the 
poefs endeavour to give an artîstîc shape to his émotions. Instead of 
describing the émotions directly, the poet conveys them through images 
or alankàras. 

Ancient Poetîcs then, with its keen sensé for the good and the 
beantîful, ignores the poet Poetry according to the ancient writers was 
more a matter of head than of heart. The dogmatism of Ancient Poetics 
endowed Sanskrit literature with artificiality. Poetry, for the poet, 
became a means for displaying mastery over language^ grammar and 
rhetoric. Poets like Srîharsa, Mâgha and Bhâravi concentrated their 
abilîtics on the achievement of an artificial style, and thns, subordina- 
ted their samvedana to uktivaîcîtrya. 



Dr. S.G, MOGHE 

VIJNÀNESVARA AND NÎLAKANTHA AS THE 
INTERPRETERS OF THE YÀJNAVALKYA-SMRTI 

Even though ît is true that Vijnânesvara has wrîtten a commentary 
known as Mitaksara on the Yàmavalkya-smrtî (YS), yet it is in the 
nature of à digest. In his commentary, Vijnânesvara has collected ail 
the smrtî dicta available to hîm to arrive at a definite conclusion by re- 
moving contradiction on the basis of the Piîrva-Mîniimsi rules of inter- 
prétations framed by Jaiminî. The digest of Nîlakantha, as the name 
suggcsts, also belongs to the same category, but ît is volumînous as com- 
pared with the commentary Mitaksara of Vijîïânesvara on YS. In this 
paperan attempt is made to make a comparison between thèse two 
masters in the light of their comments from the Mîmâmsâ points of view 
on the verses of YS, Incidentally, it may be made clear that I am going 
to make casual références to the verses from the Manu-smrti, on which 
thèse two masters hâve made their observations from the Mîmâmsâ points 
of view only to cite them as the authorities for my observations in this 
respect. 

Over and above, it can be made succinctly clear that the digest of 
Nîlakantha does not profess to be a thorough going and critical commen- 
tary on YS. In spite of this, ISlîlakantha has time and again referred to 
the verses of YS in the course of his discussion. In the light of this 
backgroufld, the comparison between thèse two authors is hère intended. 

L There are some places in YS which are not at ail touched by 
VijSânesvara in his Mîmâmsâ comments, but suggested by Nïlakanth?. 
Thèse are the places of YS, where Vijnânesvara, being a profound 
Mîmâmsaka, ought to hâve introduced Mîmâmsâ points : 

While discussing the topic of the shares of members of the joint 
family Nîlakaçtha quotes a verse from YS. II. 139 and says that in 
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interpretiog this îext, we will hâve îo construe the expression asanisrsty 
apfca adadyat with the preceding clause anyodaryas tu samsrsti, ttc, and 
also with the succeeding clause. Thus, the above expression serves the 
double purpose. Nîlakantha bas used hère the principle of the Dehalï- 
dîpaka-nyâyaJ But this principle is net at ail used by Vijiiânesvara in 
his comments on YS. 

While dîscussing the topic of the expiation for drinking wine, 
Nîlakantha refers to YS. III. 254. In this verse, the expression samah 
nui occors. Hcre a drinker of wine is asked to eat ground grains of rice 
for many years at night. The word samah is in the plural number. The 
propcr application of the principle of the Kapînjala-nyaya, to the 
présent caj^e, makes it clear that a wine drinker should eat ground grains 
of rice for threc years and not more, at night. This discussion occurs in 
the Frayûmiia-mayûkha^ of Nilakantha. This is a place where a careful 
itudentof thePûrva-Mîmâmsà would hope that VijEiueévara ought to 
bave applied the principle of the Kapinjala'-nyaya, But it appcars that 
he has not u^ed it. Incidentally it may be pointed out that Vi|5iEesvaf^ 
hai madc us« of the principle of the Kapîn^'ala-nyàya in the cowsç of his 
eiplaaation on YS» ÏIL 30. 

Ihtrecitea few more instances where Nîlakantha bas used the 

Mîmiipsâ poiats and Vijîânesvara is silent. Nîlakantha bas used the 
principle of mtyëmvmda m YS, IL 175 (202 V.M.), Uédéyagatam vise^ 
W^m mimksjmm on YS. IL 121 {90V,M,), Paryudàsa qtx ml 2X9 
{% Fmy0kmm-m^)mkkM)* Ârîhavmdm on ÎÏL 228, Vacanikatidesa on III, 231 
(165 Prëyakmm-ma^khê). Up^daks^ina on IÏL 292, IlL 15, Samuccaya 
m î 2m mé m. 289 (179 and 237 Prayascina^maynkha), Samyàtidesa on 
I. 243 (m SF0dék0^maymkha), P&mamkhya on L 236 (80 Sraddha-^mayn- 
kha), KëmMnmamaya on L 231 (78 Sraddha-~mayUkha) , Anuvada on L 85 
(113 VyawakSra-mayûkhû), etc. 

11 'TTicre aie some important places of the Mimksarâ on YS where 
!r MiT? "^1 ' T""^^ ^""^^ '^ ^^^ '^^" important Mîmàmsà comments 

f S^^^•ï*• Bot m this respect, the reader is utterîy'disappoTnted 
bfNlIalrtçiha, the autbor of 12 Mayûkhas, Thèse are the Zpom^^ 

places ofYS. that are touchedbyVijnânesvara and not b^S^ba 
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Vijîiâoesvara has introduced a hair-splitting discussion on YS- 1. 81 
as to whether this is a case of nîyama or parîsamkhy'à, and after a hot 
debate, concludes that this is a case of nîyama. This is a place which is 
not at aJl handled or touched by Kîlakantha at great length in his dis- 
cussion. It may also be significantly pointed oui hère that in the Âcara- 
mayûkha Nîlakantha casually refers to this opinion of Vijnânesvaxa, 
without mcntioning his name\ 

VijSânesvara in bis comments on YS. L 256, has introduced a hair- 
splitting discussion on the topic of the parvana mode of sraàâha and 
ekoddîsta mode of kr'âddha, This is a place where VîjSânesvaxahas criti- 
ci&ed the view points of southerners, northerners and the two other view 
points* Any one would bave expected the comments of Nîlakantha on 
this technical point. But the readers are again disappointcd. In order 
to arrive at the definite conclusion, Nîlakantha has relied on the 
principles of Upasamhara and the Vyavasthîtavîkalpa in the course of his 
discussion. 

Moreover, Vijnânesvara has employed the princîple of Dvayoh 
pranayami on YS. IL 135. Hcre the line undcr discussion is 'patni duhi- 
taras caiva* which introduces the hair-splitting discussion, Nîlakantha 
has not opened such discussion in his Sràddha-mayUkha either to make 
▼ital suggestion in the matter or to find fault with Vijiânesvara. It is 
Mitramisra, the author of Viramîîrodaya^ who has used the same maxim 
of Dvayoh pranayanti in the discussion of his Vyavaharaprakasa* 

III. At times, however, Vijnânesvara is closely followed by Nîla- 
kantha in the course of his discussion on YS. 

While discussing the topic of worship of the brahrains învited for 
the sr?fi^/Aa ceremony, Nîlakantha quotes a line from YS L23L Now 
the question arises whether udakam, gandham, m^lyam, dMpam and 
dipamare to bc offered to the Daîva and Pîtrya brabmins by the mode of 
Padârtè'dnusamaya or by kandanusamaya. Nîlakantha, however, holds 
that thèse may be olffered to the brahmins, representing the mânes, by 
the mode of kandanusamay a,* Nîlakantha further quotes a line from YS 
and points out that on account of the word tatch. Mâdhava and 



atra pûrvdrdhe kâladvayavî§isîabhojanakrîydyZh eva nîyamavidheh sodaéartu^ 
niiâh strtnam tasmin yiigmasu samviéet itivat, ibid. Âcârar-mayUkha, p. 111. 

evam asanâdîn va sont un pîîrye 'pi taihaîva tân kuryât, ibid. érâddha-mayû^ 
kha, p. 78. 
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Vijlâîiesvara hold that thèse things may be ofFered by the mode of 

këndanusamaya.^ 

lîi the course of his àhcussion on th.^ Sraddha-mayukha, Nîla- 
kantha qiiotes a verse from YS ï. 236. This verse lays down that the 
yajamUna shouM bring the food mixed mih ghee and as]c the permission 
from the brahmins for offering it into the fire. In this verse, the expres- 
sion ghnapluîam annam occurs. While commenting on this verse, Nlla- 
kantha^ qeotes the opinion of the commentator of YS (i,t,, Vijnànesvara) 
who holds that the expression ghrtaplutam indicates parisamkhyct and by 
this Word, the other things like $âka, etc., are excladed. Hère it is 
important to note that Vijîânesvara has not used the term parîsamkhya 
bîit the sensé oî parîsamkhya is conveyed by his significant remark.*^ 

IV. Sometimes, however, when thcre is a diflFerence of opinion 
among the wrîters on the JDharma-sastra on any MÏmâmsà technîcal 

point Nîlakantha agrées with Vijnâaesvara. 

While discussing the topîc of patityahetavah, i.e., the causes of 
becomîng ontcaste, Nîlakantha quotes a verse from the Manu-smrti. 
This verse means that if the wife of a person drinks wine, then his half 
body becomcs putim (ontcaste) And when his half-body has thus 
bccomc j?^/î/a, no expiation is îaid down for that case. Now the question 
ariscs whether the prohibition of drinking wine ïs Jaid down with réfé- 
rence to the brahmin-wife of a brahmin-husband or whether with réfé- 
rence to a siîdra-wife of a brahmîn-husband. Hère Nîlakantha cites the 
two divergent opinions of Vijiânesvara and Mâdhava. Vijîlânesvara 
holds that the text is applicable to the case of a sûdra-wife of a brahmin 
hMband; while according to Mâdhava, the prohibition (msedha) in 
Manii'stexî refers to the brahmin-wife of a brahmin-husband Nlla^ 
kiftht iowever, sides with VijEànesvara and rightly points out that if 
tie «tcrpretation as suggested by Mâdhava is accepted, then there 
^mU Mtm the contingency of the statement being redundant Ana 
tb^ewoBÎdbeonemore difflculty in dissolving tL^^^^^^^^ 
r^^ma.. tu mu.rm compound. Thusf this i.TZZ 2 11 
m tie cse of drinking wine by a siïdra^wife of a brahmin-husband H.t 
Il IS pertinent to note that both Mâdhava and VijnâneXLft eat Îhe^.vt 
ofMan^^ but interpret the' s^^ZlTéV^^!^^^^^ 

5. 



7. firtagrahanam sûpamSdi mvrttyarlham, ihid. 
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But Nîiakantha agrées with VijSânesvara in his discussion in the PrJ- 
yasciîta-mayûkha,^ 

V. Very often does ISIilakantlia dlsagree with Vijïïànesvara on some 
Mîmâmsâ technical points and expressly criticizes the view point ofthc 
latter. 

While discussing the topic of succession to the property ofa 
reunited member of the joint Hindu family, Nilakantha refers to the 
view point of VijEânesvara who understands the ]ine samsrstînas tu 
saffisrsti, etc., of YS. II. 138 by niaking the anusanga of the words 
svaryàtasya and apuîrasya occurring in YS. IL 135. Nîiakantha does not 
agrée with VijEânesvara and holds that this is not a fit case oï anusanga 
inasmuch as even without niaking the anuscnga of the words, the requi- 
red results can be obtained. On the contrary, if we resort to anusanga 
the following absurd resiilts would follow. lî apuîrasya is connectcd as 
applied, then the resuit would be that of two sons or a son and a grand- 
son, one of whom is reunited with the father, and the other is not reunited 
both will be entitled to the same share on their father's death. And this 
verse will hâve no application to a deceased reunited member who dies 
leaving sons. And this would be opposed to popular usage. Besidcs, 
the required results can be obtained by referring to the text of Vrddha 
Manu in respect of svaryàtasya _B,nâ secondly by referring to the latter 
part of the stanza in respect of apuîrasya, This discussion takes place 
in the Vyavahàra-mayukha.^ 

Over and above, while discussing the topic of the line of succes- 
sion to the property of a deceased person, Nîiakantha refers to YS. II. 
135. In this verse, the word bhrâtarah occurs. Vijïïànesvara under- 
stands the word bhrïïîà in two sensés: 1) full-brother and 2) half- 
brother. According to Vijïïànesvara, the full-brother will succeed to 
the property ofa deceased person. And in his default, the half-brother 
would succeed. The above mode of interprétation as suggested by 
Vijïïànesvara, will involve the serious fault of Vrttîdvayavîrodha accord- 
ing to Nîiakantha. This discussion takes place in the Vyavahàra-mayu- 
kha.'° 

8. dvîjâtibhâryâyâh éûdrayah surùpânanîsedhârtham îdam iti vijmneévarah, 

mâdhavas tu brâhmanyZdînâm apy ayarn nisedhah. aîo vîjhâneévara eva 

samyag ûce, ibid, Prûyaécitta-mayûkha, p. 63. 

9. samsrstînas tu sa :'Srstï sodarasya tu sodarah tena vincpî gatau sam- 

bhavantyâm anus ange mânâbhclvat, ibid. Yyavahâra-mayûkha, p. 147. 

10. mâtur abhâve bhrâta sodarah. tababhâve ta^putrah ..cagaunyâ vritti- 

dvayavirodhât, ibid. p. 142. 
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Moreover, Nilakantha does not agrée with Vijilânesvara in inter- 
pretîng the text of Manu IX. Î92, whether the sons and daughters - 
together succeed to the estate of a deceased woman (sîridhana). Hère, 
according to VijEioesvara sahîiya togeîherness (close contiguity) is not 
intended. But Nîlakantha quotes tbe view point of the Dàyabhaga 
school that sahitya is intended between ihe sons and daughters that suc- 
ceed to the estate of a deceased woman. This discussion takes place in 
the Vyavahara-mayûkhaJ^ 

VL At times, however, on one and the same Mîmimsâ technical 
poîntj both îhe authors are diametrically opposed to each other. 

While interpreting the text of YS. L 53, VijEânesvara suggests 
that the prohibition of the marriage with a sickly girl is a case of 
purusàrtha. While Nîlakantha thinks that this is a case of kratvanha^* 
and if violating the rule of YS, the marriage takes place, then the man 
concerned suflfers not only from the seen results but also from the unseen 
rcsults. 

While dîscussing the topîc of adoption, Nîlakantha quotes a verse 
from Manu IX. 168, in which ît is laid down that the son should be 
given in adoption by the parents, when the adopting person is in distress. 
The Word, âpad occmtmg in ît, indîcates that this is a case of purusanha 
according to Vijninesvara. VîjHanesvara further holds that the prohibi- 
tion as regards anapadî dattakadana, affects only the gîver and not the 
rcceiver. As opposed to this, Nîlakantha holds that îhQ prohibition as 
regards anëpadi dattakadana (i^e., when the adopting person is not in 
distress) is a case of kratvartha^^ If violating the rule of Manu, the 
adoption takes place, then it will become vitiated. This discussion 
takes. place în the Vyavahara-mayûkha. According to Nîlakantha, 
Viininesvara is wrong in holding the view that anapadl dattakadana 
is Si càse of purusartha. Likewise, Vijiânesvara and Nïlakaintha are 
diametrically opposed to each other on so many other points. 

VIL At times, we fail to understand the name of the persons 
whoseopenion, both Vijiânesvara and Nîlakantha are trying to refer 
when they employ the words /// eke and anye, etc. 



il. yatra duMtrâdy abhâvena putrânâm eva sâhityenMMkârah sâhîtyam 

vidhJyate îti âhuh, ïhiû, p. Î58. 

12. y£iâm nvàhaprakaram t€naivoktam àânavidhâyakatvûbhZyZt, ibid. 

p. 108. 

13. yadapî nîsedho dûtur evapurusartho na kraîvarthah îîi vîjmneévarah tan na 
ibid. p. 107. ' * * * 
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In his commentary on YS. I. 103, Vijnâaesvara refers to îhe opi- 
Bion of some^* whom he is trying to criticize. Dr. P.S. Sane suggests that 
îhese are the view points of the Smrtyarthasara and Laghu-Asvalayana* 
In the course of his discussion in the PrEyasdtîamayûkha, when the 
topic of expiation to be performed by a woman leading immoral life 
was under considération, Nîlaksntha quotes averse from Manu and 
says that whatever is the expiation laid down for men approaching the 
women ofother castes is laid down, the same is to be extended to the 
case of women leading immoral life, According to some writers^*^ on 
the Dharma-sastra^ even though this is a fit case of Vacanîkïïtîdesa, yet 
the expiation which a woman is required to perform should be less by 
one quarter of the expiation a man is required to observe. Hère ISlîla- 
kantha does not state the name of the person whom he is referring to. 
We get another example of this kind in the discussion on the Samaya- 
mayûkha^ p. 187. 

VIII. At times, after citing the two divergent opinions on the 
matter under discussion Nîlakantha passes over the point in silence. 
But we do not corne accross such a case in the scholarly commentary of 
Vijiïânesvara on YS, 

In the course of his discussion on the topic of expiation to be 
performed by a man in the case of his eating impure things of his body, 
Nilakantha quotes a verse from Manu Y. 134, which states that 
the second thread ceremony is necessary. Now the important question 
is whether this is an independent expiation or wheiher it is to be com- 
bined with the other expiation. Hère Mîlakantha cites the two divergent 
opinions of Sûlapâni and others. Siilapâni holds that the second thread 
ceremony is to be combined with the other expiations; while others 
ho^d that this is an independent expiation. Hère ISlilakantha passes 
over this point in silence. This discussion takes place in the Prâyas- 
citta-mayîikha}^ We get another example of this variety in the dis- 
cussion on the Samaya-mayïîkha, p. 187. 

IX. Some times, however, on some technical Mîmârpsâ point, 
Nîlakantha agrées virtually with Vijiïânesvara, though the former has 

14. iha kecid vaisvadevâkhyasya karmanah purusârthatvam annasamskarakarma- 

tvam cecchanti parasparavîw^hat purusûrthatvnm evayiiktam^ ibid. 

p. 33. 

15. etac cavâcanikâtideàât pMonam îîî kecît, pûrnam eva tu yuktam, ihlà. Prâ^ 
yascitta-mayïikhay p. 165. 

16. punàh samskârah punar iipanayanam. idam ca prâtisvikaîJi éZrirainaîahhaksa- 
naprâyaécîtiaîh samucciyata îti éûlapZnîh svatantram eva prûyaéciîîam îty anye^ 
ibid. p. 114.* 
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not employée one and the same Mîmàmsâ principle îo arrive at a dej5- 
nite conclusion on the point at issue. 

Thîs point can be illustrated by pointing that Vijnânesvara in his 
commentary on YS. I. 103, hoMs that the Vaisvodeva rite is meant for 
the bénéficiai interest of men. It is a case of purusarthà^'^ and not of 
kratvaratha. VijSânesvara holds that had the Vaîsvadeva rite been a 
case of kratvartha^ then for evcry additional cooking, the perfor- 
mance of the Vaîsvadeva rite would hâve become nccessary. But this 
is not the case. 

In his discussion on the Âcîfra-mayuLha, while discussing the 
performance of fîve great sacrifices, Nîlakantha points out the principle^* 
that Praîipradhanam gunavrîtîh is inapplicable to the répétition of the 
Vaîsvadeva rite for every additional fresh cooking. Hère it appears 
that Nîlakantha also sides with Vijnânesvara in holding that the per- 
formance of the Vaîsvadeva rite is for the bénéficiai interest of men. 
It is important to note that the two authors hâve not used one and the 
stme principle. VijSânesvara has used the Mîmimsâ principle of kratvar" 
rAûf and /?MrK5^r/Aa and Nîlakantha has applied the doctrine of /ym/fprj- 
dhanam gunàvrttîh to show that the repitition of the Vaîsvadeva rite is 
not necessary. 

X. Both the authors go to the root of the subject of the Piîrva- 
MîmimsS and make their vaîuable comments on the Mïmâmsi technical 
points that occur în the course of their discussion. 

Vîjïïinesvara în his commentary on YS. I. 256, introduces a dis- 
cussion on the Mîmirnsâ technical tcrm upasûfnhâra and aîso takes pretty 
carctogive the proper illustration of the tcrm upasamhara,^^ Nîla- 
kantha also în his discussion on the Frayûsdtia^majûkha throws a flood 
of light on the technical terms prasanga, and tantram " It seems proper 

17. atlmtah pancayajmh (Gr, Su. 3. 1. I ) i7j upakramya ^îân eîânyajmn aharahah 

kuTPÏta (3. 1. 4) itî myaSaîvâbhidhmâi purmârihatvam câvagamyaîe îîi .*. 

purusârihatye vmivadevakarmarthaîadravyasyetiparasparâviwdhâtpurusartha^ 
twam eva yuktam, ibid. p. 33. 

18- na ca pratiprafkmam gunâvrjtlh itî nyâyâî pratipâkam îadâvrttîh syât, san- 
Mymandanâdîvad avlbhaktmâm prthag anusîhmam na syad iîivacyam, ibid, 
Âmra-mayûkha^ p. 69. 

19. yaîM sc^tadaÊasâmîdhetûr mubmyad îty anârabkyddhîfasya vikrtîmQtravîsa" 
yasya sambandhabûdhanârîkavûîâ upasûmhârah, ibid. p. 84. 

20. tatm viâesùgrahane sakrd amisthmam prasakgah, ibid» PrSyaéciita-'muyûkka 
F. 13. 

21. aîradeêakâiakarîrâdmdm aïkye karmano ''neka prayogavîsayînlnyôyena prâ-^ 
ptâpî tantratavibhaktakartrbhede 'pi vacanena bodhyate, ïhïû\ Vyavahûra- 
mûySkha, p. Î33. 
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to note liere that whatever light Nîlakantha bas thrown on the Mîmâm.à 
îechnical terms in the course of his discussion is not intended strictly 
while commenting on the verses of YS or the Manu-smrtî. 

XL Seing bred in an atmosphère redolent with the Pilrva-Mîmâmsâ 
System, Vijiïànesvara very minutely, detects the flaw in the argument of 
the opponent and aiso in the illustration cited by the opponent and at 
the same time shows his ability to give a proper illustration ofthe 
technical point under discussion. Though Nîlakantha, is also suflSciently 
clever enough to detect the flaw in the argument of the opponent, he 
does not always cite the fitting or proper example of the Mîmâmsâ point 
at issue. This can be well illustrated by pointing out the illustration of 
the commentary of Vijinânesvara on YS, I. 81, regarding the point and 
illustration of Vidhyanuvïïdavirodha,^^ This point can be further clarified 
by referring to the commentary of Vijiànesvara when he takes good care 
to point out the opponent the proper example of the conflict bctween 
the text of Arthasûstra and the Dharma-mstraJ"^ In the case of Nîla- 
kantha, it may be simpîy noted that he wiil not enter into the hair- 
splitting discussion of the topic but remain contended with citing or 
pointing out the flaw in the argument of Vijiïànesvara on the ground of 
Vrttîdvayavirodha^ Vàkyabheda, etc., and will not show the acuteness of 
intellect by citing the proper example of the point under considération. 

XII. Vijnànesvara has largely influenced Haradatta who in his turn 
has influenced Nîlakantha in this field. 

Vijnânesvara in his commentary on YS. III, 265 has suggested that 
there should be the déduction of something from the original case 
{prakrtî) to the extended case {yîkrtî), when the détails of thQ prakfti 
are transferred to the vikrnhy the rule of transfer {atîdeka).^^ Haradatta 
in his commentary on the Apastamba-dharma^sûtra I. 8. 26. 5, suggest» 
that in the extended case [vikrti) onc half of the original (prakrti) should 
be adopted following the principle of the Smàrta-nyaya.^'^ Nîlakantha 
has borne this principle in mind and utilised it properly in his discussion 
on the Frayascitta-mayûkha by introducingthe three varieties of atidesa- 



22. tatra hi vîdhyanuvâdavirûdho yatra vidheyâvadhitayâ tad evânuvâditavyam 

phaloddeàena vidhâtavyas ceti^ ibid, 23. 

23. hiranyabhûmUâbhebhyo mitralabdhir yarâ yaîa balavat^ ihïû. p. 133. 

24. atrâîïdeiasGmat thyM gocarmayasanagoparicarycidîhhir gaunavadhasùdhZra- 
nîah katîpaymrnyUnatvam avagamyaîe, ihià. p. 423, 

25. atideéesu cârdhamprâpyata îti smârta nyâyas tena strïmm ardhaprùptyartha ./ 
vacanam iii, Apastamba-dharma-sûtra, p. 146. 
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Yïïcanika, îadrûpya and sïïmya. Thîs évolution of the idea ofdeducing 
something from the original case to the cxtended case is to be borne in 
mind by a careful student of the works of Nilakactha, Vijiïânesvara 
and Haradatta. 

XIII. In his exposition of the îopic, Vijiïânesvara is always very suc- 
cinct and clear and easy to folîow. But at times, we do not get clear 
eut idea about the view point of Nîlakantha. In fact, Nîlakantha tries 
to confuse us in the matter under discussion. 

This point can be clarified by citing the exampîe from the Vyava- 
hara'mayûkha. While discussing the topic of adoption, Nîlakantha 
quotes Manu IX. 168 and does not clarify his position as to whether the 
giving of the son in adoption when the adopting person is not in distress 
is a case of purusârtha or kratvarttw and whether any sin (pratyavâya) 
would incur by violating the rule laid down by the text of Manu," 

Conclusion : One will hâve to admit that Nîlakantha has sugges- 
tcd the Mîmâmsâ points on those places of YS that are not at ail handled 
by Vijnâncsvara, Also there are some important places of the MUaksar^ 
on YS, wherea curious reader ofthe Pnrva-Mîmâmsâ would hope to 
find some ncw point of view of the author of twelve Mayûkhas. But in 
this respect, it is évident, that the readers are disappointed by Nîla- 
kantha. Vi^ânesvaira is closely followed by Nîlakantha in his discussion 
on the Mayûkhas, At times, however, when there is a différence of 
opinion among the wrîters on the Dharma-sasîra on one and the same 
Mîteâmsâ technical point, Nîiakantha agrées well with Vijïïânesvara. 
Mlakantàa is bold^ enough to show his différence of opinion with Vijiïâ- 
neé¥aria o® some of tfac technical points of the Purva-Mîmâmsâ; in fact 
Nîlakamtha is diametrically opposed to Vijiïântsvara. Very often does 
Nîlakantha criticize ihe author of the Mitaksarïï on some ofthe techni- 
cal Mîmâipsâ points. Sometimes, however, the readers are unable to 
ffl^ke ont whose opinion thèse two authors are trying to refer to. This 
is eue to the fact that both the authors in the course of their discussion, 
maie a référence to the other wrîters on the Dharma-mstra with the ex- 
pression iti eke or ùî anye. At timesj aftcr citing the two divergent 
opinions on one and the same point under discussion, Nilaksntha passes 

26* atra samyatldeàe 'rdham, tâdmpyavâcanikûyos tu pcidonam, YS. Prayaicitta- 
mayûkha^ p, 14. 

27. asya fâkyad ad r star that ayâ kratvarthaîvQvagamâî. kathancîd drstZrthûtve 
*pî va nîyamâdrstasya ûvasyakatvùn na tadaîikrame kâryavîêesaprayojakùdrs-- 

îasîddth apadî puîraddne pratyavâyâpaitih ^ ibid, VyavahZra-mayfi^ 

kha^ pp. 107- S. 
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over the point in silence. But Vijîïânesvara is not found to hâve induîged 
in such thlngs. Sometimes, however, iî can be easily noticed by a careful 
reader that though Nîlakantha virtually agrées with Vijnànesvara on 
some of the Mîmâmsâ technical points yet he does not use the same 
technical term nsed by Vijiïânesvara in the course of his discussion. Both 
the authors go to the root of the snbject of the Pûrva-Mîmâmsa and 
offer their own comments on the Mîmâinsâ technical points, Vijîïânes- 
vara, at times, shows more acuteness and minuteness of intellect in 
finding fault with the argument and illustration of the opponent and at 
the same time takes care to substitute the proper Mimimsâ example of 
the point at issue. A careful stadent of the comparative study of 
Vijiïânesvara, Haradatta and Nilakantha wiil not fail to note the évolu- 
tion of the technical term aîidesa and its due application as done by 
thèse authors to the domain of the Dharma-sàstra. Lastiy one will hâve 
to make a note of the point that Nîlakantha is not as clear and explicit 
as VijEânesvara is in the matter of exposition of the topic under dis- 
cussion. In a nutshell, the utility and suprême importance of Vijiïâ- 
nesvara and Nîlakantha fer a proper understanding of YS from the 
Mîmâmsâ point of view can hardiy be gainsaid taking into account the 
relative greatness and superiority and inferiority of both thèse masters 
in différent aspects as revealed above. 



Dr. /. CHENNA REDDY 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF YAJ?ÏAPHALANÂTAKA* 

It is in 1912 that Mahâmahopâdhyiya Ganapatî Sastri brought to 
light and pnblished for the first time thirteen Sanskrit play» under 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Séries' and ascribed ail of tbem to Bhâsa, though 
in none of them the name of the author was mentioned, To substantiate 
his décision he has enumerated with suflBcient explanatory notes, many 
common features that are présent in ail those plays. Some of them are 
the foUowing : 

1) Every play begins with the words nandyante tatah pravisati 
sUtradharah. 

2) In majority of the plays the Nandî-sloka contains mudralan" 
kâra. 

3) The Word sthapana is used invariably for prastavana and every 
one of them is unusuaily brief and short. 

4) The expression 'evam aryamîsran vijnapayamî; aye! kîm nu 
khalu mayi vîjnapanavyagre sabda iva srûyate, anga ! pasyamV 
immediately follows the Nandî in ail the plays. 

5) The name Râjasimha occurs in the bharatavakya of almost 
ail the plays and even that bharatavakya is almost the same 
in ail the plays. 

6) The twin words nîskramya and pravisya are frequently used 
to dénote the exit and the entrance respectively of a charac- 
ter without allowing reasonable interval between the two 
expressions. 

7) The name of the prattharl is Vijayà in ail the plays. 



*A paper read in the Ail-India Oriental Conférence - Twentyfifth (Silver 
Jubilee) Session at Jadavpur University, Calcutta, on 31-10-1969. 
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8) The non-observance of thc rules of grammar as prescribed by 
Pânini or the rules of dramaturgy formulated by sage Bharata 
is noticed very often. 

Many of the above common features hâve been recognised by 
Bâna and some other pocts as îo pertain to the plays of Bhàsa. Some of 
the verses quoted as examples in authoritative works on poetics ascribing 
them to Bhâsa by the authors of those works are identified in one or two 
of the plays of this gronp. So M. M. Ganapati Sastri has righîly 
ascribed ail the thirteen plays to Bhâsa which groap is commonly known 
as Bhasanaiakacakra. 

The plays forming Bhasanatakacakra are the followîng : 

L Praîîma and Abhiseka - based on Ramayana story, 

IL a) Madhyamavyâyoga^ Pancaratram^ T>ûtmakyam^ Dûtagha- 
iotkacam^ Karnabharam and Ûrubàongam h^s^ on Maha- 
bharata s tory which group includes 

b) Baiacarîiam also as ît is based on Harhamsa - b, khîlaèhïïga 
(appendage) of Mahabharata^ 

II L Fraîîjn'âyaugandharayanam, Svapnavasavadaîtam and ^4^/- 
marakam based on (Brhat) Kaîha îiterature which is a 
combinatîon of history and iegend, and 

IV. Cërudûtîam - an incomplète play with a social thème of 

Bhisa*s création. 

In 1941, Sri Rajavaidya Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri from Gondal 
pnblîshed a play entiticd Jajnaphala m Sanskrit ascribing it to .Bhâsa. 
He has given in his introduction four epithets to substantîate Bhasa's 

authorship of the play. Thcy are 

L MaBlya aiipracîmasamskriaivdi, 2. vastukalpanayah sresthatvaî, 

3. rasabhavalankamnztyangânam manoharatamaivat, and 

4. ban3divarnitanekasamanyabhaSQnataka~-samvâdiîvUc ca 
ciiriottsly enoiigh this play possesses almost ail the features which M.M. 
Ganapati Sastri enumerated as common features to Bhâsa's plays. 

Yajnaphaîa is based on Rlniayana story. It contains the story of 
Srirama npto his marriage with Sîtâ. The after effects or the results of 
thtt^yajnas (sacrifices) play very important rôle in this play. The 
birth of Srîrâma is the reselt of the yapta of Dasaratha, the acquisition " 
ofcclesîial (Hiya) weapons by Srîrâma and Laksmana is the resuit of 
the jajna of Visvimitra and the visit of Srîrâma to Mithiîa leading to ' 
his marriage with Sîtâ is the resuit of the yajna of Janaka. Hence the 
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play is named Yamaphala having thèse facts in mind. Even îhe pîay 
Abhiseka is named oaîy on this principle. Tiiat play bas threc important 
events, i.e. the three abhîsekas, nameîy î) the abhiseka of Sugriva to 
the kingdom of Kiskindha, 2) the abhiseka of Vibhisana to the kingdom 
of Lanka and 3) the abhiseka of Srlrâma to the kingdom of Kosala 
(Ayodhya)* Ail the above features in Yajnaphala make one believe 
that the pîay is really written by Bhâsa. By looking at the play only 
superficialiy, great scholars like Dr, Pusalkar from Poona (in chapter VI 
of Bhasa - A study and S. N. Sinha from Baugalore (in Introduction to 
Pancaràtram) subscribed to the findings of Sri Kalidasa Sastri. But 
on close examination one can very easily repudiate the autliorship of 
Yajnaphala as ascribed to Bhàsa. Dr. Pusalkar published his revised 
opinion in this regard in his récent article. 

Pratîma contains the story covering Ayodhya, Arcnya and Yuddha 
kandas of V^lmiki- Ramayana and Abhiseka contains the story of Kis- 
kindha and Sundara kandas, So in the RUmayana plays of Bhâsanâtaka- 
cakra, only the story of Bala-khmtd^ of Vàlmtki-Ramâyana remains 
ùntouched by Bhâsa. Hence it is believed that birth of Yajnaphalanataka 
is to fill up that gap in the RMmayana story. Now \^t ns examine whether 
Bhâsa himself wxott that play or somebody else did it. 

Yajnaphala contains seven acts. In, act I Dasaratha performs 
j^jJïa and begets four sons as a resuit. He célébrâtes the birth of his 
sons in a fitting manner and takes a vow to bestow spécial care on their 
éducation. He décides to meet his wives in a garden at midnoon of next 
day. In act II, Dasaratha meets his wives as indicated in the previous 
act and consults them faow best he can sélect a successor to the throne. 
In a stratégie way he makes Kaikeyî herself lo propose Srirâma as heir 
apparent. But Vidiîsaka in his customary blab indicates future calamity 
through Kaikeyî's trecherous pian. In act IIÏ, Râvana visits Ayodhyâ 
in order to assess the physical strength of Srîiâma. At the same time 
Visvâmitra also cornes to Ayodhyâ îo request King Dasaratha to députe 
Rama and Laksmana along uith him to protect his yajna from the ons- 
laughts of Râksasas, Mantharâ décides to poison the mind of Kaikeyî 
against Srîrâma's prospects* In Act iV, Visvâmitra obtains permission 
of Dasaratha to take Srîrâma and Laksmana with him. In Act V, Tâtakâ 
and Subâhu were slain and Mârlca is flung afar into an océan. The 
sacrifice end sauspiciously, Srîrâma and Laksmana are presented v^^ith rare 
and divine weapons (c75'/rj5) by Visvâmitra. On the prctext of witness- 
ing the yajîîa of Janaka, Visvâmitra takes Srîrâma and Laksmana to 
Mithila. In Act Vl, Srirâma and Sîtâ are made to meet in a garden only 
to fail in love with each ot'^er at first sight. Janaka décides upon ihe 
marriages of his daughters with the visiting princes and cxtends 
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invitation to Dasaratha. In Act VII, the marriages of four princes were 
performed. The pride of Parasurâma is brought down and the play ends« 

I strongly believe that some poet of mediaeval times has taken 
fsLïicy to Write Yajnaphala^nataka incorporating the stoiy of Bala-kanda 
and to circulate it in the name of Bhâsa only to make scholars believe 
that Bhâsa has dramatised entire RarnUyana, The épisode of Pandita 
Gopala Datta Sastri of Jaipur as narrated by Prof. R.N. Dandekar in 
his article 'Authorship of Yajnaphala' pubiished in vol. XXXI (1950) of 
Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insîîtute, Poona, is a monument»! 
example of such a possibility. He might hâve taken advantage of or 
inspiration from a sloka quoted by Visvanâtha as an example to vîdhana^ 
an aspect of mukhasandhi under karika 85 in the sixth Parîccheda of 
Sahitya-darpana and ascribed it to Bhâsa. The sloka reads thus — 

utsahatisayam vatsal tava balyani ca pasyatah j 
marna harsavisadabhyant akranîam yugapan manah. jj 

The context of this verse is supposed to be from a scène wherein Parasu- 
râma and Srirâma meet in Mithila. This gives an impression that Bhâsa 
has also written a play incorporating the story of Bëla-kandi of Vàlmikî- 
Ramayana, This sloka might hâve been in circulation even before 
Visvanâtha quoted it. 

The following are the verses in Yajnaphala which were stale imita- 
tions to Kâlidâsa*s verses. Any scholar possessing an average critical 
outlook will detect this fact. I do not hesitate to go a step fuither and 
proclaîm that the author of Yajnaphala has artiiîcialîy created thèse 
situations only to find an opportunity to compose the verses in imitation 
to Kilidâsa*s verses. Only a few examples I am giving hereunder : 

1) Sumantra says at the tlme of ceiebrating the birth day of the 
princes 

samrâd e^a sutodayena vîhîto muktah pîifnam rnaî / 

paîtryad ptad asa bhavân nibaddho moksas tato 'bhud bhavatas 

tu tas mat // Yajna. I 

This expression is an imitation to the following verse of Kâlidàsa 
on the birth of Raghu 

na samyutas tasya babhûva raksitur 

visarjayed yam sutajanmaharsîtah / 
m^bhîdhanâi svayam eva kevalam 

tadâ pitfnam mumuce sa bandhanàt // Raghu. III. 20. 
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2} Dasaratha says to Vidûsaka 

kva nrpaîvam analpavîplavam kva kumarah sukumâraceîasàh / 
parîhâsayîjalpîîam tv îdam paramartham na hî manyaîafu vacah jj 

Yajka. IL 41. 

This verse is an imitation to Kâlidàsa's verse 

kva voyant kva paroksamanmaîhah mrgasabaîs samam edhîto janah / 
parihasavijalpîtam sakhe paramarthena na grhyaîam vacah jj 

Sak. IL 18. 

3) Bharata prays to Srîrâma to desist from aîming ao arrow at a tree 

na khalu na khalu vadhyah paksîno 'nagasas te 

saha prthukakalatraih tatra vasah krîas taîh / 
kva bâta vihagadehas cancalâ làghavena 

kva punar asanikalpà mrtyudûîas saras te jj YajSa. III. 38, 

This is aiso an imitation to Kâîidâsa's verse 

na khalu na khalu bànas samnipâtyo yam asmin 

mrduni mrgasarlre pusparasdv ivagnih / 
kva bâta harînakânam jivitam càtîlolam 

kva ca nîsîtanîpaîa vajrasarâs saras te jj Sâk. I. ÎO. 

4) Sriràma thinks within bimself on seeing Sîta in a garden 

naîvâgamya na dusprapa ycnmano me Ura dhavatî j 
krtyakrtyavîveke tu pramanam hî satam manah jj YajEa. VL 18, 

This is also an imitation to Kâlidàsa's verse 

asamsayafn ksatraparigrahaksam$ 

yad Txryam asyam abhîlâsi me manah j 
satam ht sandehapadesu vastusu 

pramanam anîahkaranapravrttayah jj Sâk. I. 20. 

AH the above références to Kâlidâsa are famons ones. So ï hâve 
net furthcr explained them. There are instances where other famous 
poets also are imitated. For want of time and space I hâve not quoted 
them. Kâlidâsa himself stated in his Malavikëgnîmîîra that Bhâsa is 
his predecessor. But yet it is ridicnlous to try to argue that Kâlidâsa 
himself might hâve imitated verses from Yajnùphala. 

Let us now examine one by one, the four epithets used by Sri 
Kalidasa Sastri to piove that Yapiaphalaisv^titttvihy Bhâsa. The first 
one is bhâsàya atipracinasamskriaivat. He didnotgive sufficient examples 
which are capable of proving ihis statement. Instance of non-observance 
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of ruies of Panini may be shown in maharajnch (p. 23, line 6) and maha- 
Tajânam (p. 23 , line 9) in the place of mahârajasya and maharâjam res- 
pectively. But in the same play, the words mahârajasya and maharajam 
the correct forms are nsed many a time, Kaikeyî addressed Dhsaratha 
as aryaputra (ojjauîîa p. 39, line 9). Itmay appear as a violation of 
rule of Bharata for, Dasaratha was not a youth (yuva). But it is artifi- 
ciaL Similar expressions are not nsed in cther plays ascribed to Bhàsa. 
However, to întroduce wilfully, some constructions against the sûtras 
ofgrammar of Pânini and some technical ternis against the rules of 
dramaturgy of Bharata is not difficult for a vétéran poet. 

The second statement is vmtukaîpamayàh sresjhatvât, I see no 
kresthatva at ail in his vastukaîpanâ. Let lïs examine some snch instances 
of development of plot. 

1. The célébration of birth day of Srîrâma and other princes is 
described as if the very «tey of bir& is ceiebrated and not that of six- 
teenth birth day as it should be according to the plot. The following 
expressions of Sumantra and Vidîîsaka in Act ï justify this conjecture. 

^samraâ eva sutodayena vihito mukich pùrnam rn^t / 
paîtryàdrnadasa bhavan nibaidho moksas tato ^bhûd 

bhavatas tu tasmaî //' 
'kim puîrajanmana îvam bubhnksam api vismariiah\ 

2. The three queens express their désire to meet their husband 
Dasaratha. On this occasion, Kausalyâ says, ''ahzm jyesthà; pûrvam 
sambhavayitavya''. Sumîtrà says, ''aham dvaych k^ maraychjananï; pûrvam 
sambhavayitavy'â'' and Kaikey! says, ''aham eva pûrvam sambhâvayîtavyà.'' 
Thèse expressions of the Ihree queens are not worthy of their position 
and the rcverence we hâve for them. Even if we accept this, in the case 
of Kaikeyî for the sake of argument, it cannot be thought of as regards 
the other two queens. Dasaratha describes Kausa]}â as j'yestha'avapra- 
manïï, vfsmrtànyiïrhcnct, kaîham api gurudeham câlayanti. sagarvâ (IL 16). 
Cam anybody imagine that a great poet hke Bhâsa would feel pleased to 
make Dasaratha describe Kausaîyi in that manner ? Tt is more ridicul- 
îîïgher than praising- So aîso to S îrâma's trials on arciiery hâve been 
rendered am 0bject of ridicule wherein apratihaiatva of srirama-bana ïs. 
compîeteiy smashed, : 

3. Tksentfreact lï in Yajnaphah is unsuited to the story. In a 

play in whîch the plot ends with the marriage of SrîràTia, there should' 
not be any prominent référence to naming a successor to the throne, or 
» aay evil advice by Manthari to Kaikeyî - which material couîdnot' 
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be made use of in tiïc developMent of thc latcr story. Mantharâ's words 
nu bahu manyate marna devim are totaliy irrelevant. 



4. In the beginning of act V, Tâmyâyana ridicules his teacher and 
the very institution of Gurukulavasa, This is unbecoming of Bhàsa. Any 
critic knowing thc regard that Bhâsa had for the ancient I?5f5^ and the 
institutions they had established cannot tolerate this. 

5. There are instances where the author of this play intended to 
déclare Bharata to be an elder brother to Laksmana. The orderofthe 
marriages in Act VII indicates that. But Bhâsa bas clearly described in 
Pratîmn that Laksmana is elder to Bharata, though it is against Vâlmîki. 
The author of PratîmU cannot try to contradîct his own statement in 
Yajnaphaïa, 



6. Even in manoeuvering the marriage of érîrâma with Sîtâ, it is 
not donc in a dignified manner. It is only in the mediaeval âges that 
bride and bridegroom were made to meet and express their love to each 
other. Even in the Puràna âge, such instances were very rare as in the 
case of Subhadrâ and Arjuna or of Nala and Damayanti. But, as we 
belîeve that ârîrâma and Sitâ are the incarnations of Visnu and Laksmî 
respectîvcly, pre-arrangement to meet each other is unworthy of a poet 
of Bhâsa's stature, Even the meeting of Srîrâma and Sîtâ in a garden 
îs planned in a most indécent manner. The conversation among Mustîka, 
Sthiïlamsa and Dirghabâhu reveals that Janaka and Visvàmitra wilfuîly 
arranged their meeting in a garden. When Mustika asked ""kim maharaja 
visv'âmîtras ca jànita état ?' Dirghabâhu replies 'Jamtah, ata eva tayor 
ekante darsanam anumatam bhavef. Can anybody appreciate this type 
oftrcatment in such a cérémonial scène? The situation created for 
Srîrâma to meet Sîtâ is also an imitation to Dusyanta's meeting with 
Sakuntalâ. The conversation beiween Sîtâ and Madhurikâ justifies this 
idea. 

The third statement isrambhavalankaranatyanganam mancharata- 
matvat. This play ends with the marriage of Srîrâma with Sîtâ. So it 
is elear that the author intended to introduce srngàra-rasa. But it is 
not properly developed. Act Vî, îs the only act that helps the develop™ 
ment of srhgara^ but the plot and its treatmcnt cannot beofBhâsa's 
création as already described. Ali the supposed good features are mère 
imitations of Kâlidâsa and others. So there is no manoharaîamatva of 
anything worth to name in the play. 
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The fourthstatcmcntis banadivarnîtanekasdtm'ânyabhïïsanafakasam* 
vïïdiîvm, This is not difficult for a poet even of average capacity to 
create such samvadas in a play when one intends to do so. 

So I concludc that Bhâsa îs not the anthor of the play Yajnaphala 
or in other words the author who wrote ail the thirteen plays ascribed to 
Bhâsa has not written Yajnaphala. 



Dr. SIDDHESWAR VARMA 

OBJECT - PHILOSOPHICAL AND GRAMMATICAL - 
IN SANSKRIT TRADITION 

I. Introductory 

Philosophy and grammar are so closely intertwined with each 
other in Sanskrit tradition, thatitoften becomes problematic to disso- 
ciate them. Later Sanskrit immensely adopted Sanskrit philosophical 
terminology, so that sometimes contexts turn up in wàich there occurs 
a riddie as to the exact nature of the snbject - philosophy or grammar. 

II. 'Object' in Modem Philosophical Contexts 

The tcrm object in modem philosophical contexts is generally 
used for «that in which the activity of the mind ends or towards which 
it is directed". In Sanskrit philosophical sphères the trend is to use the 
object in the latter sensé - the direction of the mind may be to any Ime 
of mental activity, but not to a satisfaction which may be équivalent to 
the end of that activity. 

m. 'Object' in Sanskrit Philosophical Tradition 

Sanskrit tradition reveals a vast range of gradation in the concept 
of 'objeet'. The most common term used in Sanskrit philosophical 
circles for 'object' is yisaya; Gotama, in his Nyâya-sutras m one con- 
text'- uses it in the sensé of sensuous object, being used with référence 
to its fixed relarionship with individual sensés, whiie in another context 
heusesthis term in relation to the totality of sensés. TheSâfnkhya- 
tattava-kaumudi* uses it in the sensé of 'topical description , the objects 

1 Emycîùpmdîa Brîtanka, p. ^% (Î940). 

% na vîsaymyamstmnâU NySyasMira of Gotama, 3.1.2, éd. VidyabhmhaB. 

Allahabad. 1930. 
3. visayaivâvyatirekM ekatvam, îbîd. 3.1.59. 
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being those which, by their diverse forms, make a subject présentable", 
This means that the range of object' was not coMfined to the sensés, 
but cxtended to any sphère entîtied to description. 

IV. *Obiecf in the scnse of Phîlosopliîcal Valîdîty 

In his introduction to the first aphorism^ of Gotama, Vàtsyâyana 
uses Gotama's tcrm prameya the sensé of which is *phiIosopical validity'. 
He defines this prameya, being the object of philosophy, as *that which 
is the knowledge of an object as it is; it should inciude any object what- 
soever, as a pot, a garment, etc.' 

But there are two important points to be borne in mind in this 
connection; the object must be based on empirical knowledge : 'It is an 
expérience of that which is**, or 'an expérience of that attribute which 
actually characterizes an object". 

V. The Object confîoed to the Phénoménal world 

According to the TaitvaciMtamani, undefinabîe knowledge is bcyand 
the scope of valid or non-valid knowledge.** Thi^ undefinabîe knowledge 
forms no part of practical lifc, f<3r which an instance like this will be 
valid : 'This is silver - with référence to actual silver'^ The obj«:t, in 
the scnse of philosophical validity, therefore^ to use a Kantian phraseo- 
logy is confîned to the phénoménal wotM, 

VL The Range of Object 

Gotama says, oo the one taind that 'sensé caniot transcend on 
object'^°. On the other hand, he also r^cognizes iM vaMily qî récogni- 
tion," fto that Mental life represents cognitioa pluis tca^mikm of^n 
object which cannot take place when the mind is <fcawn away by anoth^r 
object.^* 



4. visayah - vîsjnvantî visayînam svena rûpena nîrûpanlyam kurvanti, éabdakalpa- 
druma, 

5. yo arîh&h prmrffyate mt pmmeymn, ynthë ghmapûtsM mrmm prameyam^ 
NyâyasKtTa^ l.î.l. 

6. yaira yad œsti taùta tadamtbhav^^ tad^afi taipnAmmkmMÎj^m vë^ Nyëya- 
keâa, p. 551. 

7. ibiâ. 

S. nir^îkalpakajnmmtmprmm^ opramâetMdkéimMtÊm'-mm^ vymmkm^êàmt'V^* , 
ibid. 

9. yathâ rajate Hdam rajatam* iti préimâ^ ibM. 

10V sfmnsMyâm^ikmmmenêrimsym, Nyêymû^n^ 4.2.14. 

IL vîsayapratyabhîjmnût^ ibid. 3.2.2. 

12. apratyabkîjnânam ca nsayâftHMtmmyZseàgZÉ^^ il»d» 3L2*7. 
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VII, , CogBÎtîoiî of the Object : No Extrême Diialîty 

That the Nyâya School did not recognize an extrême dïiality în the 
cognitionof the object may be inferred from Gotama's accountability 
of Visual perception. He states that an object îs perceived by the con- 
tact of a ray from the eye with the object, large or small/^ The Vedânta 
déviâtes from this physical approach and speaks of perception occurring 
where at least a partial identity of congnitive yrUi with the form of the 
perceived object takes place. ^' In Sâmkhya, B.K. Sengupta speaks of 
*a primary sensé object relation which remains to be clarified'.^^ 

VIIL Tàe wide range of Goiâiiliara's Theory of Ohjeetivîty 

Gadâdhara's theory of objectivity has a wide range. It has a 
scope, not only for the substance of an object, but aiso for its attributes. 
For the cognition of a pot in snch a context as 1 know this pot', is not 
confined to the pot, but aîso cxtends to the attributes^® of the pot. In 
fact, the substantive, in some cases, may be a mère abstraction; thé 
àttributes, however, may présent a soiid entity to the observer - a 
matter of universal expérience of totaliiy. 

Moreover, Gadidhara points ont that cognition has always an 
objective référence.^' In this connection, alîhough we may accept 
the idéal construction of an object, the 'giveness'^'' of an object also is 
no less an important feature of it, as S.P. Bannerjee points ont. 

ÎX. Conclusion 

It would appear from the above data that - 

(1) Ancient Indian view of the 'object' had a wide range, from its 
sensuous to mentalistic aspects. 

(2) Even realistic Systems, like the Nyciya, had to boil down their 
view of duality as a basic for the concept of object, 

13. raémyarîha-^sannîkarsa-visesZi îattad-grahanam, ibid. 3.Î.34. 

14. tattadâkâra-vrJiyavafcMnm-jmnûsya tcttadamse praîyQksotvam, Vedcntûparî- 
bhasâ of Dharmarâjâdhvariiî, p. 74 (Samvat 1968 . 

15. 'Unlike Advaita, Sâmkhya does not recognize îhe egress of the vrjttî îowards 

the object. Thîs unique theory makes a primary sense-objecî relation 

possible', Summariesofpapers: Aii-India Oriental Conférence 1957, p. 134. 

16. 'ghatam jdnami ' ity ZdyîlkZrakmya jmne ghatZdi samayagZhim amvyavasùya- 
syâpi, ' sarvâmbhavasidd^fûtayZ viseswje api visayatmakûlmnasambandha 
âvasyakah^ Vîsayaîavadr ofQ•^C'Âéhzï'ày p. 21, Saî<a, !827. 

17. buddhîr nama kaàddSîn arisesaginiah, sd ca jûmô'/Ax, Jbid. p. 1. 

18. Summaries ûfpapers AJ.O.C, Î957, p. 147; Observation by S.P, Bannerjee, 
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(3) The vâlidity of the concept of the object as being limited to 
the pheaomenai world bas to be appreciated, in view of the limitations 
of human knowkdge. 

X. ^Object* as a Grammatical Concept 

'Object% as a grammatical concept, bas prcsented difficulties to 
experts, botb modem and ancient. Thus Jespersen, states that the most 
popnlar définition of the object is that the object dénotes the person or 
thing on which the action of the verb is performed, but this définition 
conld net apply to an occurrence like 'John burns his finger'^^ Pânini, 
therefore, approached the concept of the grammatical object in a non- 
committal présentation. Thus while in I. iv, 49 he dtfines the object as 
that which is the one most dcsired by the agent, in the next sûîra L iv. 
50 he defines the object as that which is not liked by agent, as visam 
bhunkîe, *he eats poison% though PataîTjali tries to find a common 
thread in thèse two sUtras by expiaining that an undesirabîe object is 
also sometimes preferred to a more undesirable one ifit happens to 
confiict against someone,*^ 

XI, Comiposîte and Comprehensîve Nature of the Grammatical Object 

Commenting on Pânini IL iii. I anabhîhiîe, Kaiyata says that in 
the ntterance 'he is preparing a maf, the concept of the object is not 
exhausted with the formai expression *mat\'* The object includes the 
whole process of preparing the mat. 

The analyticaî nature of the grammatical object has been similarly 
exhaastively handled by Gadâdhara from varions points of view :- 

(1) He empasizes the fact that the scope of the verb is restricted to 
mère action, not the fruit; the fruit of the action being the scope of the 
accusative suffix." 

(2) Gadâdhara goes very deep into the logical" aspects of the 
grammatical object, stating that in an utterance • 'He smells a fiower* 
ipuspam jighrati), considering the fact that nobody smells a flower, but 
only the odur, he has noticed four éléments of this cognition. 



19. PMlmophy of Grammar^ p. 157 (Î958 éd.). 

^^' l'{f!'^^^''ff^''P'^''^y^^^^ kathamt îha ya esa manusyo 

duhkkarta bhavaîi so anyanî duhkhmyanuméamya vîsabhaksanam eva îyâvo 
manyate, MB. L iv. 50. • . . j^^^t^ 

21. yaàyat kuroiikriyayiptum istatamam tatsarvam karma, dravycm svnaà ca 

nahy usm kutamZtrena tusymU K.P. IL iii. î, p. 252 (Guruprasad'asastri éd.)* 
lyQparafmtrmya àhZtvarthatvZt, VyntpatmZda, p. 208, t, 1970, Boml^a^y 



22. 
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(a) TredicatioB' {prakarata). The case-ending -am of puspam 
directs us to this prédication (said about the object) which is strictiy an 
attribute of case-endiug. 

(b) The sensuous élément odour^ techBically iiamed visayatà, 
objectivîty lying in the odour. It was said to be a necessary condition 
for prédication. 

(c) Something 'comprehended' (adheyatà)^ being the abstract aspect 
of vïsayata, 

(d) Inhérence (samavaya), being an abstract relationship, which 
is directly related to adheyam, 

It is this bundle of four relationships that has generated the con- 
cept of smeiling a flower." 

(3) Nâgesa's analysis of the objective case-ending as a dynamic 
marker : 

According to Nàgesa, the objective case-ending bas a capacity 
for iniplying the function of the object,^* for every case-ending has a 
capacity for denotîng the function of the case^^ concerned. For instance, 
in the utterance harîm bhajatî, 'he adores Hari% adoration is the function 
of the root itself, namely bhaj; but the relationship of this adoration to 
Hari is denoted by the case-ending -am in harîm^^ 

XII. Importance of the Object for the Concept of the Verb 

Nâgesa opposes the theory which exclndes object from the verb. 
He States that if the object be dissociated from the verb, gacchatî in 
the phrase gramam gacchatî, *he goes to the viilage% will give onîy the 
sensé of séparation*^, but the séparation has some object to which it is 
direct éd. 

XIIL Interrelatîon of Obj ect and Action 

Nâgesa opposes the theory, attributed to Bhattoji Dîksita, that 
object and action hâve separate and independent fonctions. In his 

23. ^puspam jighratP ity âdau samavâyasambcndhùvacchinnZdleyatvasaiKsargùva- 
chinna-visayatû-ninlpita-prakârataiva dviîîjùrthah, ibid. p. 276. 

24. karmanî vihitadvitîyâyah éaktîmân arîhah, VaiySkamnaMddhânîalaghiimanjfisâ 
of Nâgesa, pp. 1204-5. " 

25. sarva-vibhakîtnam tal taîkâraka^éaktîmad-dharmîbùdhakûtvam^ ibid. p. 1205. 

26. harlm bhajatity âdaû harîrûpam yat karma tanmsjha-éaktmimpakaprltyanu- 
kûlo vyapâyra iti bodhah, ibid. 

27. yat tu dhâîoh kevala-vyâpZra eva éaktih..„grcmam gacchaîJty atra vibhâgasya 

bodhâpatîeh, ibid. p. 535. 
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opinion object and action hâve inhérent relation, being mntually attri- 
butive.** Cl similar opinion by Gadâdhara, according to whom action 
expressed by Caîtrdh pacati, *Caitra îs cooking' is pakah, 'cooking' which 
functïons as an attribute to the substantive as a subject, so that the 
verbal phrase could be attributively transformed as *Caitra with an action 
consisting of cooking',^^ 

XIV. General Conclusion 

The grammatical object, as presented above by Grammarians and 
Gadâdhara may sound somewhat hyperanalytical, being set up as a 
composite of so many éléments, but although speech habits may make 
the perception of langnage quîte easy, a littîe refiection cannotbut 
impress one with the importance of the varions délicate forces which 
hâve contributed to linguistic structure. 

The gênerai philosophical trcnd, both in phiîosophy proper and 
grammar, may thiis reveal an urge for the ascertaînment of inter-rela- 
tions in tb€ varions aspects of thèse intellcctual sphères. 



2S. mmphaiavySpârèv antarahgatvât paraspara^vtéesamtâm muhhûy^vârthtn^ 

/amifw^feûï/, ibiC p. 540. j^u^ui^aun 



29. Vyutpaitivâda, p»3S8. 



Dr. V.P. SINGH 

KRSNA IN HINDI LITERATURE 

BiickgroiuM : 

The Bhaktî cuit, a movement in Médiéval Indîa, preaches the 
most passionate dévotion of love. But it is correct în no way to say 
that the cuit sprang, developed, flourished and reached its climax onîy 
within the Médiéval Pc:riod. The germs of BAafoï are found in the 
religious thought of the Hindus from the very beginning. We find référe- 
nces of Lord Krsna în Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanîsads, Sûtras, Bhagavata.ctc 
As my subject m *Krsna in Hindi Lîteratare*, so it will be eut #f 
place to discuss Krsna in Sanskrit Literature. 

The Bhigavatas in 500 b.c. made Visnu as the ukiraate reality 
and sang devotional hymns in His prayer to secure salvatioa. Accord- 
ing to them, *the destiny of the émancipation is to dweli in Vaikuntha 
enjoying eternal bliss at the feet of Vi^u'. This cuit was taken 
ahead by Âlvârs (Vai^ava saints) who iourished in riie period of later 
Darsanas as a counter part to Adiyirs (Saîva saints) 

For the first time Nâihamuni compiled the collection of their 
hymns in the Nnîayira-prabmdami probably it was edit^ by Naœ- 
milvâr. Tirumangai wrote the largest niimber of hymns and Nammllvir 
was the foremost among the saints. The Â|virs were ardent worship- 
pers ©f Vïsnu and their relation with Goé was like that of a wife to her 
Jiusband. 

Having slich a background behind, the mcdiefval period presented 
îtself as a gréât champion of the Vaishnavism- Thîs Vaishnavism which 

was 4ipping in Vedîc âge and streaming ander lîvârs bf came a mighty 

flood and spread âli over Medîeva! Indîa- 
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Vaishnavism flourished in the South before it made its advent into 
Northern India in the fourteenth ccntury. The Krishnaite cuit found 
îts leader in Sri Vallabhacârya (1479-1531 a.d.) a Telugu brahmin, born 
and educated in the holy city of Benares. He named his philosophy 
*Suddhâdvaita* and while recognising knowledge as a possible means of 
salvation stressed the suprême importance of Bhaktî for the majority of 
seekers. Bhakti, he holds is both a means and an end and is acquired 
by Divine Grâce or PusiL Krsna who is Brahman, reality, intelligence 
and joy, alone exists. Released soûls rise to Krsna's heaven. His 
heaven called Vyâpi-Vaikuntha and in it are a heaven ly Brndâvan 
and glorious forests, From Krsna's side springs Râdhà and from the 
porcs of the skin of Krsna and Râdhà corne millions of Gopas and Gopîs 
and also cattles and ail the denizens of the woods. Krsna and Ràdhâ 
sport eternally in the celestial Brndâvan with their devotees. The 
loftiest aspiration of Vallabha is to become a Gopî and sport with Krsna 
in his heaven, The cuit is called sevïï, service of Krsna. The idea of 
joy has great importance in this cuit of Krma-bhakti and Krsna is wor- 
shipped not as an idéal of virtue but as an image of joy. 

Braja was the centre of the Krishnaite cuit, where Vallabhacârya 
and his son Vaikunthanâtha settled down and almost the entire body of 
poetry ceîebrating the beauty and erotic exploits of Krsna is in Braja- 
bhasa. This poetry of Krsna-bhaktas is extremeîy rich in its descrip- 
tions of the fascinations of child-hood. Ali that was rich, beautiful, 
tender or sweet was welcomed and uîilised as an aid to the worship of 
Krsna, for the Lord himself was not an ascetic but the embodiment of the 
Mghest beauty and keenest joy. Vithalanâtha, the son of Vallabhâvârya 
was the founder of Asiachïïp, a group of eight contemporary poets ail of 
outstanding merît and devotees of Krsna. The poets of Astachap were 
Star Dis, Kumbhan Dàs, Parminand Dâs, Krsna Dâs, 'chit Svâmi 
Govind Svâmi, Caiurbhuj Dâs and Nand Dâs. 

Sur Dâs was themost outstanding poet. He was the literary 
leader of A^ackd^p. His name is a by-word ail over North India 
Snr Dis' poetry is limited in its scope, since ir does not comprehend 
life m ail us vanety. Its^ preH>ccupation is with the child-hood and 
you«iful love of Kr^a Sûr Dâs depicts Krsna in his verses first as a 
loveîychiM fullof delightful pranks and next as an adolescent lover 
who wms the affections of women and sends them almost mad with his 
per&onal charms. He shînes with matchless lustre in that little world 
of romance mto which we are invited to escape from the tyrannv of 
reason and reality In its own sphère Siïr Dâs' poetry is fuîl of endless 
variety. It is really surprising how the bîind poet could be aw^re of 
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the innumerable pleasant tricks and attitudes of little children that are 
a source of joy to their elders. Krsna's infancy and childhood are 
described with great minuteness and every opportunity bas been utilized 
for bringing out the sweetness of early years. Similarly the behavîour 
of Krsna and the Gopikâs while they lived togther in a state of mutual 
love cornes in for detaiied treatment. Their love chase, the Rasa, on 
the bank of Jamuna in the mooniit nights, and particularly the infatua- 
tion that Râdhâ and Krsna feît for each other are described in fascinat- 
ing verses of cloying sweetness. But Siïr Dàs is at his best when he 
depicts the pangs of séparation. When Krsna migrâtes to Mathura and 
settles down there in happy enjoyment of the affections of his hump- 
backed mistress, the Gopikâs are almost mad with grief. Krsna sends 
his friend Uddhava who has certain pretensions to phiiosophy to console 
them. But no sooner does he begin his homily on the importance ofnir-' 
ghna as against the saguna than the Gopikâs, overwhelm him with quer- 
ries, taunts and plcasentries. The Bhramargiî which embodies this épisode 
of the discomfiture of the rationaiist in the person oî Uddhava by the 
triumphant Gopikâs who speak in the language oî Bhakti, based on emo- 
tional attachnient, is glorious puetry. It is remarkable cquaily for its 
understandÎLg of human love and for the musical sweetness of its verse. 
We see hère sràgàra-rasa, at us highest a/id best. His genius was 
essentially lyricai and it is the composition of short melodious poems, 
expressing sincère feelings that he really excels. His poetry does not 
command much unîversality of appeal but within its own limit it is 
exquisite, remarkable both for its matter and manner and the blind poet 
of Agra hoids a very prominent place in the galaxy of Hindi poets. 

Nand Dâs: 

Among the poets oî Asiachap next to Siir Dis in litarary merit was 
Nand Dâs, He was a younger contemporary of Siir Dâs. His Râs-^ 
pancadhyây and Ehramarglt are the famous works. The former is an 
excellent description of the Rasa of which Krsna and the Gopikâs were 
so fond, and the îatter is a rendering of the thème which Siir Dis treats 
ofinhis Bhramargit Nand Dâs' poetry is full of rich verbal music. 
No other poet oî Asiachap can claim poetic eminence comparable to that 
of Siir Dâs or cven of Nand Dâs. But they ail wrote verses on the thème 
of Krsni's childhood and his love sports with the Gopikâs much in the 
sjme way as Siir Dâ5 and Nand Dâs. 

Hit-harîvansh and Gadâdhar Bhat : 

Hit-harivsnsh was the founderof a new sect known as i?iîiAâî'ûf//a- 
bh-sampraday \yh\ch laid greata* stress on the worshipof Râdhâ than that 
of Krsni. Hi5 poetry though smail in volume is fine in quality. His 
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gênions was higkly inventive and he présents in his poetry numerons 
settings and situations in which tbe personal charm of Râdhâ and Krsna 
and tli€ sweetness of love are excellently bronght out. Another great 
poet was Gadâdkar Bhat, a brahmin of Ândhra who became a devotee 
of Krsna and lived at Brindavan. His verses are of a fairly high order. 

Mîrâbâî : 

Mîrâbii, tlîc saint poetess is peerless aniong the poétesses of 
Hindi and also tbe best known of them. Her poetic famé dépends pri- 
inarily upon h&r padas which are extremely popular al! over North India. 
Tàey are, remarkable for their sincère spirimal yearning and a complète 
abandon to a mood of loving worship. Mîrâbài is a devotee of Krsna and 
tothatextentshemay beclassed wîth Sûr Dâsandotherpoetsof y^s^arAa/?. 
But she has a mystic qnaiity which marks her out from them. She 
thinks Krsna as iier lover and Lord to whom ail her affections are 
offefed without any reserve, She longs to be one with the Lord and 
some times feels that union has been achieved. Thns sire expressed 
Bow tbe pangs of séparation and again the joys of union. 

Ej^kliaii : 

l^otigli a mmtîim, he was a great devotee of Krsna. He is the 
antior ôf Jh^mmiikâ and Suj€m Raskhûti. His poetry has a great 
^pular apî^ai aad a nnmfeex of his verses are widely remembered and 
recîted» Tbfe fe due to the sweet and easy flow of his lines and also to 
the thème of love for Krsna whîeh finds a simple and fascina ting treat- 
ment at his hands. 

RIti k%ei 

T0V«rdS the «iddle of the seventeenth century a distinct change 
€i€c«rreé* BiE>€trj changed its complexion and purpose and became 
s«:iiiar aed senfiiOBs. Poets inclined towards poetics also. It rapidly lost 
toach wîth the eommon man and instead of trying to tackle fundamen- 
tal faestioBS and living problems, it devoted itseîf to the less laudable 
tmk of catering fer the sensuous pleasures of the rich The poets induîge 
in claborate descriptions of the femaleform, choosing as their subjects 
scènes of union between lovers and their sweet hearts or the pangs of 
séparation. Thongh ît cannot be called a devotional poetry, the poets 
Mtcgcmeralîy depicted lovers and beioveds in the form of' Krsna and 
RidM. Sk> Krsna is always in the thèmes of the poets throughout 
tbis âge. 
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Modem âge : 

In the modem âge aiso the thème of Krsna has not been ieft by 
the poets. Bharatendu Harisbchand depicted Krsna in bis works as 
incarnation ofGod. Ayodhyasing Upadhyay in his great epic, Priya- 
pravas depicted Krsna as a great man, who served the humanity. This 
is due to scientific influence which is based on reasons. Dr. Mythili 
Sharan Gupta^ has also taken Krsna as incarnation in his Dvapar and 
Jayadratk Badh. Satyanarayan Kaviratna and Babu Jagannath Dass 
Ratnakar also took up the oid thème of Krsna and Gopikàs in their 
Bhramargtt and Uddhavasatak respectively but in différent styles. 

Though last but not îeast in importance is the great epic named 
Krsnayana Qom-postà by Dr. D.P. Misra."" The epic is a great gain to 
the poetry of présent era. Ths colourfuî charecter and amiable nature 
of Sri Krsna has been weli depicted, in Krmayana, The spiritual doc- 
trines and gospels of Lord Krsna hâve received poet's utmost attention. 
The love of Râdha, affection of Gopis for Krsna and Yasodà's yearning 
for the uplift and welfare of her loving son are some important points 
of Misra's epic. Plainly speaking this mainîy deals with the life and 
philosophy of Lord Krsna. Dr. Misra has put forth ail his views 
regirding the life, activities and doctrines of Lord Krsna through the 
médium ofpoetic utterances. He has succeeded beautifuUy in giving 
an idéal form to the thingj rolatîd to the life and deeds of Krsna. For 
him Krsni is not merely a lover of Gopis or Râdhi, he is the bearer of 
the symbol of lasting human happiness, peace and tranquility on the 
whole. It represents the best raditîons of Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion, Through this excellent epic Dr. Misra has laid particular empha- 
sis on the development of the spirit of îndiaa culture. The views, 
thoughts and ideas expressed in the Krmlyana are no doubt clear, 
convincing and comprehensive. The originaîity of the Poet's mind is 
reflected in them. 

Thus we see in al! the periods of Hindi Literature Krsna has been 
depicted by the greit poets in their great works. 



1. Dr. Mythili Sharan Gupta is aa M. P. and a Poet lauratc. 

2. Dr. Misra is the présent Vice-Chanceîîor of Saugar University, Saugar. 

The raost remarkabîe thing about the Krsmyana h the fact îhat it was 
written insidi the prison, when Dr. Misra was detained by British authorities. 



Dr. A.D. SHASTRI 

PRAKRTÏ AND PURUSA IN SAMKHYAKARIKA 

îsvarakrsna's Samkhyakàrika (SK) is stated to be the oidest and 
the most authoritative work of the Sâmkhya system. But it is very 
difiScult to understand it. An attempt bas been made hère to understand 
and explain the concepts of Purusa and Prakrtî, following the karîkas, 

The fnndamental principie of the system is variousiy calied Pra" 
dhnna^ Prakrtî and Avyakîa. It is necessary to understand the exact 
meaning and implication of ail thèse terms. Pradhana means 'principal*. 
It is the root cause, the unca used cause of the whole world with ail its 
wide varîety. Not only so, but according to SK. 62 even the samsara is 
of that principie. Thus the term Pradh'âna is quite significant. There 
is one important point wîch should be noted in this connection. Ordi- 
narily in other Systems ihara or Brahman is the suprême principie. 
In the Simkhya, on the other hand, Isvara has no place, and it is the 
non-sentient which is Pradhana. Even Purusa is not important. SK 60 
even suggests that gun^atï and upakârîni Prakrtî is super ior to agwta 
and anupakarî Purusa* 

In SK. 3 the term prakrti is used in the sensé of 'cause' ; even 
the sevcn éléments mahat^ ahankïïra and ûvctanmatrasQ.teiCSLlledPrakrtiy 
inasmuch as they are the causes of their respective effects. In other kïïrî^ 
kas the word stands for the fundamental principie. In the Sâmkhya, as 
in other Systems, the term is used to dénote the material, or the inhérent 
cause/ Whilc commenting on SK,9 Davies brings in the question of an 
efficient cause also% but it should be noted that the Simkhya nevcr 
refers to an efficient cause at ail. An efficient cause must be scntîent. 



1. CL prakrUS capratijmârstmtmuparùdhât^ Brakmasïïtra, I, iv. 23, 

2. John Davi^ : The Sâmkhyakârîku of Iswara Kjrishna, p. 17 ff. 
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which is not the case with Prakrtî, Pur usa is not a doer and cannot, 
therefore, be an efiScient cause. Though it may appear rather strange, 
it bas to be admitted that the Sâmkhya has explained the création of the 
world without accepting any agent. 

The term avyakta is not as easy to understand as the other two. 
In the very second verse the author says that the discriminative know- 
ledge oî vyakta, avyakta Sindjna is a betterremedy for averting the three- 
fold miseries, as compared with the ordinary and Vedic remédies. 
Hère ^avyakta^ stands for FrakrtU 'vyakta for its effects and 'jna' for 
Purusa. The term vyakta is used for aîl the effects of Prakrti. Vyakia 
cannot be taken to mean perceptible by sense-organs, because mahat^ 
ahank'âradLnd manassiie not so perceptible. Sovani thinks that while efforts 
are made to prove the existence of Avyakta and Purusa by inference, 
no attempt is made to prove the existence of vyakta; hence the con- 
tention of the Kïïrikâkara is that everything except Pradhana and Purusa 
is an object of pratyaksa.^ This is not correct. That the author has 
not tried to prove mahat, etc., by inference does not mean that they are 
objects of pratyaksa, Perhaps 'vyakta means that which is manifest in 
any from whatsoever. Thus buddhi which is defined as 'adhya- 
vasaya\ has eight forms and it is manifested through them. Similarly 
ahankara is explained as abhimana and it is experienced as such. 
Prakrti is not an object of ordinary expérience. In SK. % the author 
sayè th^t it is armpalabdha because it is sûksma^ Can we say that the word 
anupalabdha is some sort of an explanation of avyakta? In SK. 7 the 
author has gîven eight reasons why an existent object does not become 
compréhensible. One of thèse canses is sauksmya or subtlety. As ex- 
plained by the commentators, sauksmya means having a vcry small 
itieasnre. When Prakrti is stated in SK. 8 to be anupalabdha on ac- 
cëtlat of saukmiya, il cannai mean small. Il must mean something 
which is above spatial limitations, as suggested by C.K. Raja.* If this 
îs accepied, it will be easy to cxplain the term avyakta to mean that 
irhkh îs îlot only suprasensiious but which is beyond ail limitations. 

Ih SK. 9 the author àâs given five arguments to prove sat 
kïïryàm. Âcdording to tfae coriïmentators thèse arguments prove the 

teristefîce^f an cffectin tie canseprîor to its production. Davies has 
^pfeihed lie Vfersfe differently.'' A^ïording to his explanation *sa£' is 
hïïrya. By 'stat' he understands that which has formai existence and by 

3. S«»aï : A Criticai Sim^fy ^fthe Sâmkkya System, p. 15. 

4. C. Hiaian "Stàîa, : The Samkkyakârikâ oî îsvarakrsna, p. 65 fF. 

5. MM îkmm: Tfae ^ankhya-Karîka of Iswara Krishna, p. 17 ff. 
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*asat\ the unformed Prakrti. Looking to the context, the explanatioQ of 
Davies appears to be beîter but ît is diificult to accept bis meamng to 
mt and asat. Furiher Davies also brings in some référence to thc'effi- 
dent cause, which is not admitted by the Sâmkhya. The difficulty in tbe 
traditional explanation is tliat we hâve to add 'utpatteh pràk' before 
^k'dryann sat\ The context cloes not warrant any such addîtipB. I 
would liJce to explain the verse in this way. In SK.7 v^e are informed of 
the causes by which existing ihmgs do not become pbjects of apprehen*- 
sion. In SK. 8 it is said that Frakrn cannot be appreheoded because 
of sauksmya, but it can be apprehended through its effects, mahat and 
the rest. It is now necessary to show that the effects exist and SK* 9 
gives arguments for the same. Ali the arguments in SK. 9 can be. so, 
cxplained. It is not necessary, therefore, to add *prior to production*, as 
is done by the commenta tors. Thus there is no abhava of the kârya^nd 
consequently nor of Prakrtî, 

Five arguments given in SK. Î5 are connected wîth the first 
quarter of SK. 16, which runs : kïïranam asty avyakîam. This is 
generally understood to mean that Avyakîa is the cause {avyaktant 
karanam asti). Why should we change the order of words likethis? 
I think that it is better to coiistrue - karanam avyakîam asîî meaning 
*the cause îs Avyakta.' AU the five arguments in SK* 15 can as well 
establish that the cause is avyakîa as that Avyakîa is the cause. " The 
iast argument 'avibhagad vaikarûpyasya" would actually point to our 
understandiîïg of Avyakîa as beyond ali distinctions and limitations,. 

SK. 16 further States that /4vji3Â'/«2 opérâtes through the three 
gunas by blending and modification. The word gmm bas many mean- 
ings. It mearis *attribute' 'subordinate* and 'cord'. I think that ail thèse 
sensés arc intenéed hcre. When we say that theobjectsof the worM are full 
ofpleasure, pain and delusion, we hâve in our mind the first meaning, 
The second is întended when Frakrîi is cailed Fradhana whereas thèse 
three are gunas. They are the three constituents of Frakrîi and their 
relation with it is that of anga and angin. Lastîy gmas are inter- 
twined with one another so as to maiî.eone complète whole. The best 
illustration of this would, of course, be the three knots of haïr tîed înto 
one by intertwining them. That is how woraen generally drcss their 
hair. 

Sattva u lîght and illuminating.m/isr^ is active and exciîing, and iamas 
is heavy and enveloping. Th:is the real contrast is between saiîva and 
tamas^ while rajas heips them both m their respective functions. This 

is clearlybrou^lout by SK, 23 and 25. In SK. 23 the author has 
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given four sâtivika and four tamasa forms of buddhî, but he has not men- 
tioned any rïïjasa form. In SK. 25 the auîhor gives three divisions of 
ahankïïra, namely satîvîka, rajasa and tamasa; but the modifications are 
only of the first and the last, while the second Works like an auxiliary 
force. By accepting rajas as an inhérent attribute or constituent of 
Prakftî^ the Simkhya has scored one important point, inasmuch as it has 
tried, however clumsily, to explain the activity of the non-sentient fun- 
damentaL The Sâmkhya believes that sentiency and activity can be 
separated and need not go hand in hand. 

From Praifii we now turn to Purusa. By accepting rajas the 
Simkhya has separated consciousness and activity, but it has noi gone so 
far as to say that consciousness also arîses out of the non-sentient. Purusa 
which is neither a cause nor an efifect is accepted. SK. 17 gives five 
arguments for the existence of Purusa, Out of thèse five, three argu- 
ments, namely sahghatapararîhatva, bhokîrbhava and pravrtteh kaivalyârtha 
are related with each other. Objects of the world are for the use of 
others. Thus they are objects of expérience, while Purusa is the expe- 
riencer or bhokta. Thèse two arguments are connected with the design of 
the world and this design is précédée by the activity of design ing. Thus 
racanU and pravrtti both are parartha, It is worthy of note that the 
author of the BrahmasûîraSy while criticising the Sâmkhya refers first to 
racam and then to pravrtti,^ The remainirg arguments are on a différent 
footing. Prakrti is endowed with three gunas and as described in SK. 1 1 , 
ît is objective, common, etc. Thèse are also the characteristics of the 
modifications of Avyakrn. That kàrikâ further states that Purusa is 
like as well as unlike Avyakta, This dissimilarity of the spirit is due to 
the absence of gunas and conséquent characteristics. SK. 17 states 
that Purusa exists because of the absence of three gunas and other 
characteristics. It may be asked as to how can the said îrigunàdivipar- 
jaya be adduced as an argument to prove the existence of Purusa. If we 
do not belicvc that Purusa is devoid of gunas, it will be eternally connec- 
ted wîth them and will never be libérât ed frora the pangs of samsara. The 
Purusa must, therefore, be above the gun^. The arguement oî adhisthâna 
means that the activity of the non-sentient requires a superintending 
agent, which must be sentient. We shall refer to this point a little late. 

SK. IS gives three arguments to establish the plurality of Purusas, 
Bamely definite adjustment of birth, death and organs, non-simultanêity 
of activity and absence of three gunas. The first two arguments are very 
similar but the third is différent. Traditional commentators explain it 

4 rmmmm^^^te&mmnmrmmmKnûwawjteéca, BrahmasUtras , IL i. 1 & 2. 
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asthe diversity due to the prépondérance of oneofthe attributes. I 
think that it is better to understand 'traigunyaviparyayd hère m the same 
sensé as trigmàdiviparyaya in SK. 17. The modifications of Frakrti 
ariseoutofactivity, which again is dépendent upon the interaction et 
gunas. Thus, because Prakrti is enàovied whh gvnas, it can be many. 
Fu'rusa is without thèse gunas and so cannot multiply itself. Thaï is 
why ".t is accepted that Purusas are many. 

In SK. 19 the auihor deicribes the characteristîcs of Purusa as 
isolated, inactive, etc. The ksrikâ begins with 'tasmàc ca viparyâsâi'. 
Ancient and modem scholars explain this viparySsa with référence to 
SK. II. Lookingtothe context, however, I believe that 'viparySsa' is 
to be understood hère as 'traigunyaviparyaya'. The characteristîcs of 
Purusa as isolated, neutral, etc., are to be understood as followmg from 
the absence of gmas. Thus the author actually proves everythmg - 
existence, plurality'and characteristics of Purusa by taking recourse to 
the absence of gunas. On the whole the différence between Prakrti and 
Purusa can be reduced to two points only : firstly, Purusa is sentient while 
Prakrti is non-sentient; secondly, PrakrH is endowed with gunas whereas 
Purusa is without them. 

Purusa and Prakrti are so opposed to each other that any contact 
between them is not easy to understand. How is it then that the world 
becomes what it appears? SK. 20 is a reply to this. It is unfortunate 
that the con mentators hâve not given due importance to this verse. The 
quality of sattva is illuminating and it reflects the sentiency of 
Purusa It is because of this reflected sentiency that the non-sentient 
modifications ofPraAr/f appear to be sentient. Similarly the reflected 
sentience is active and on the strength of this, the original setient Purusa 
seems to be active even though it is not. Thus there is only appearance 
and not reality. Hère we find that the Sâmkhya has to accept adhyàsa 
in some form or another, even îhough the system is generally accepted 
to be realistic. Perhaps it is impossible to explain création without 
admitting adhyàsa, whcn the fundamentals - Prakrti and_ Purusa are so 
wide apart with a 'touch-me-not tendency. That the Samkhya accepts 
adhyàsa totally can be seen from SK. 62, where the author asserts that 
it is Prakrti, which is bound, which migrâtes and which is hberated. 
Purusa isneitherbound,norliberated, nor does it migrate Itj.»bc 
interésting to compare SK. 62 with the MândukyopanisatkànkâU. 32 ot 
Gaudapâda ' The Sâmkhya does not clearly state that the world is false 



7. na nirodho na cotputtir na baddho na ca sâdhakah 
na mumuksur na vai mukta iiy esô paramârthat 5 
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but we hâve to admit that if we go just one step forward from the 
Sâmkhya position, we shali come to the Advaita. 

fsvarakrsna has given various illustrations to explain the relation- 
ship between Prakrti and Purusa. SK. 21 illustrâtes the relation by the 
lame-blind-association. SK. 57, SSillustrate the purpose oftheacti» 
vity of Prakrti. SK. 59 gives the example of a dancer, and SK. 60 of a 
maid-servant. Some understand SK. 61 as giving the illustration of a 
lady belonging to a noble family. It should be noted that none of thèse 
illustrations can hold water, if we examine it a little carefully. In most 
of the cases the illustrations are of sentient persons, while the illustrated 
Frakrti is non-sentient. The illustration of a noble lady even lacks pro- 
priety, because while a noble lady does not show herself to any one but 
her husband, Prakrii shows herself to other Purusas, barring the one that 
ha»seenhcr. In the lame-blind-association, a lame man directs a 
blind man, whereas hère Purusa does nothing. The only example whieh 
eomes near to the point at issue is that of milk which nourishes a calf. 
The problem is however, slightly différent. It is said that Prakrti brings 
about enjo«yment and libération of Purusa. As we hâve noted above, 
SK. 20 shows that what appears is not real in toto. SK. 62 says that 
bondage and libération are of Prakpi, while SK. 63 informs us that 
Prakrti bmds itself by means of its seven forms and isolâtes by one. 
Thus bondage and libération are of Prakrti and not Purusa. Where is 
tiie îc«^ for pumsSrtha then? What is the use of giving thé example of 
miffi which noari^es a calf and not itself? 

Several questions may be asked about Purusa. Are the charac- 
tostocsof P«r«?a given in SK. 19 compatible with the arguments in 
H&. 17, 18? If the Purusa is totally neutral and inactive, can it be an 
OQJoycr ? Can it. further, be said that ail the composite objects are for 

t^^!^T.u^^^ *^'* '^' """''^''y '' for isolation, when 
Hrfationisalready th^e before the activity began? How, again, can 

^«.rbeasnpcniiteiidingagent, when he has no activity? SK 18 is 

^HmoiedrflcHlttoiiaderstand. Purusas are said to be many on the 

SrSf«tt?tf ï?r °' K^'^*'- '^^^' ^'^'^-^-^ -^ non-'simulta- 
aeityofaetmty. Bat ?«rasii has no birth, no death no orsans and n,v 

StTimsIr '^•"'^"*'^*'^*^"^*^-" ^^« £vaïdvarthereare 
tworwlmsofeapencnce, exoteric and esoteric, even so hère also we 
«H ai^it tm. Pur«^ . Ma-^rusa, which is ju t Lntient and isilatld 
^da£^^.^who hasconfusedhimselfwith thi mod"ca "ons of 
S^'do^LtrmTtrA"'"'' the problem but the text orthe 
JS^^LZmà U^LI.' ^r- ^*'° '^^^ differentiate between 
m^pm^ and Un^pu^ma, at .s not easy ta explain how Jna and 
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Prakrti corne in contact with each other. Tliis is one of the fundamental 
problems of philosopby and ne s^ystem bas been able to answer it in a 
fully satisfactory manner. The Sâmkhya accepts that Purusa is con- 
founded with the efifects of Prakrti and it is to bc released. How it bas 
happened is some thing that défies explanation. 

SK.23 gives eight forms oï budJhî, namQly dhar ma, jnâna, vai- 
ragya, aîsvarya and their opposites. SK. 63 states that Prakrti hinds 
itself by means of seven forms and libérâtes by one, i.e. knowledge. 
Thus knowledge causes rek-ase while the other seven give bondage. 
Accoiding to SK. 65, Purusa like a witness sees Prakrti, which has turned 
back from the seven forms of évolution and which has, therefore, ceased 
to be productive. After the seven forms are diverted of casual energy, 
the b.>dy remains like a potter's wheel, revolving through the previous 
impulse. When ihat impulse dies down, the body fails and Pradhana 
retires. Purusa is thus absoiutely and eternally isolated. 

This explanation of moksa raises one very important question. 
Knowledge is one of the eight forms of buddhî and as the author says 
in SK. 37, buddhi discriminâtes Purusa from Prakrti* Purusa, therefore, 
can hâve knowledge only through buddhî. How can Purusa be isolated 
from Prakrti, unless it is isolated from buddhî, which is a modification 
of tlie lattêr? îf Purusa is isolated from buddhî also, how can it hâve 
knowledge which is a form of buddhî ? îf Pradhana retires, buddhî aiso 
retires, and so does knowledge. Does it mean that Purusa is simply 
sentient but has no knowledge? How can it be called Jnaihtn? As 
we hâve seen above, the text of the kàrikàs does not suggest any distinc- 
tion between exoteric and esoteric levels of knowledge. 



SRI B.C. JAVALI 

HARIHARA AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO KANNADA 

LITERATURE 

1. Harihara cornes after the great renaissance of the tweifth cen- 
tury Lîhgâyat movement which took place in Karnâtak. A great many 
changes took place in the politicai life of Karnâtak in the tweifth cen- 
tury. The tweifth century is calîed theperiod of renaissance in Karnâtak, 
especially in the j5eld of Kannada lîterature, as a nuber of writers belong- 
îng to the ordînary strata of society, were raîsed to the status of high 
thinkers on problems of social life, language, literaturc, religion and 
above ail on the problems of their daiîy life. Among thèse free thinkers 
there were men and many women writers such as Mahideviyakka, Mukta- 
yakka and others. There werc many belongîngto différent castes and 
creeds and later became converted to Lingayatism. Thèse men were 
trained to think freely in an institution known as Antdbhavamantapa 
founded by Sri Basavesvara of Kalyâna where discussions on topics of 
religion, philosophy, etc., took place. People of ail communities, 
castes, occupations and grades participated in such debatcs. Admissions 
were free for ail thèse people, Such an institution is unique in the 
religions history of the world. Basavcsvara's aim was to achievc hîgh 
îdeals in morals, manners, éducation and religion. His was a magnetic 
personality which attracted men and women from ail corners of India, His 
way of teachîng, his way of holding conférences on schcmes oî sarvodaya^ 
his attitude towards the removal of untouchabîlity and his concept of the 
dignity of labour, which were later thoughtofby Ruskin and Gandhiji, 
are noteworthy. The Vacana literature which îs the outcome of dis- 
cussions in Anubhavamûntapa or academy of discussion is unique in the 
world's and Kannada literature. The iashes and sparkiings of thèse 
thinkers haw corne down to us in the form of thîs Vacana literature, 
which inspired many Kannada and Telugn poets to think on 
thèse Unes and spreàd ail thèse ideals în the south. Among thèse were 
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great poets like Pàlkurkî Somanâtha in Telugu country and Hairhara in 
Kannada country who took the lead in establishing thèse ideals among 
the men of the south. 

2. Thèse ideas and ideals were held in high regard by such free 
thinkers and the poets of the first quarter of the thirteenth century both 
in Ândhra and Karnâtak, After the great bulk of Vacana literature, 
(it is traditionally known that about 160 crores of Vacanas were written 
by the authors in Kannada) thèse poets began to interpret the greatness 
of those teachîngs on démocratie lines and began to spread them vigo- 
ronsly among the people. In order to achîeve this goal they adopted the 
old Dësi (native) schools of litereture, and coxnposed works on thèse 
historical men, in Des! meters like dvîpada^ ragale {ragada in Telugu) 
and saipadi in Kannada, that is how a school of Purana writings was 
started by Pâlkurki Somanâtha in Ândhra who wrote Sri Basava- 
puranamu in Telugu. He also composed many works in Telugu and 
Kannada, He wgs a profound scholar in Telugu, Marathi, Kannada 
and Sanskrit. Harihara who is an elder contemporary of Somanâtha 
belonged to this school of writing. Manyof the works of Somanâtha 
were translated into Kannada, especially his Basavapuranamu the 
earliest work on Basavesvara in Telugu which was translated in the 
fourteenth century into Kannada by the poet Bhîmakavi with his own 
adaptations, We should be glad to know that the literature which was 
written early by the court pandits, beîng principalîy for the pleasure of 
kings, and having a great deal of Sanskrit mixture in their languages, 
both Telugu and Kannada, fell behiud and the literatures for the ad- 
vancement of the common man came out. Saiva movement started 
once again and was vitalised by thèse poets and new literatures began to 
appear. Thèse poets began to write Siva-puranas and twentyfive Hlas 
of Siva in thç native languages along with the works on the mystic 
poets and writers of the twelfth century. 

Asonewould naturally expect, inter-relation of south Indien 
languages, literatures, religion and philosophers, especially of Tamil 
and Telugu was long forgotten, was revived and developed through 
tkeir teachings and their works. 

3. Harîhara who undertook the scheme of eomposing works on ail 
Saiva saints irrespcctive of Ihç parts of India they beloged to, started 
a new cra in Kannada languagf an4 literature by rejecting old idealogies, 
traditional views, forms of literatures and the language of delineation, 
He is aptly cpmpared to Chaucer for narratipg taies in a lucid and at- 
tractive manner. The langupgç, i.e, Kann<îa got a new status in the 
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hands of this master poet. He composée many Works in Kaimada - tbe 
most important of them are on the sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil 
Nad wliose teachings had very much inspired Harihara. Those storics 
travelled from Tamii country to Karnâtak tlirougli him. In tMs coun- 
try, Works on thèse sixty-three men began to appear in différent forms 
appraising their raorals. manners and above ail their deep dévotion to 
Lord èiva. Thèse sixty-three saints are highiy hononred by Lingâyats 
and Works in différent centuries upto this day hâve come to us in abun- 
dance. It is interesting to note that this nnmber sixty-three has a pecu- 
liar significance; it represents the atîainment of fuliness (aîkyaiiva) 
among the Saivas, Lingâyats and Jains, etc. In addition to disserta- 
tion on ail thèse sixty-three Furaîans of Tamil country, Hariiiara also 
wrote Works on the grcat poets îike Kâlidâsa, Bina, Halâyudha, Udbhata 
and Maîuhana beîonging to différent parts of lodia. He composed 
Works on Sri Basavesvara, Mahâdeviyakka^ and on many others 
also. He composed Girijakalyana a Campti^maMprabhandha, the 
story of Pârvati's rigorous performance of penance to win Siva and 
their ultimate marriage, Thongh seemingly the story has many lesem- 
blances to the story of KumUrasambhava of Kâlidâsa, it has its o-^n dis- 
tinct individuality. To Kâlidâsa the birth of Knmâra and the descrip- 
tion of the torture of Târaka were important bot to Harihara the 
kaïyana or the marrîage of Pârvatî is important. It is said that the 
poet Harihara composed more than onc hnndredand t^enty poems and 
the authorship of not less than hundred and six has already been 
established, and of the rest, opinion is sharply divided among the 
schoiars, 

4. Harihara^s création has been an océan of îiterature and Iike the 
Works of Vilmiki, Vyâsa and Gunâdhya a source of inspiration for the 
subséquent poets. A number of poets hâve paid glowiog tributes and 
homages to this great man, wfao broke the shackîes of tradition in the 
field of Kannada poetry. Many thèmes of Harihara hâve been developed 
by various subséquent poets in différent metcrs in Kannada. The events 
and persons in Harihara's lîterature hâve stimalated the later writers 
as illustrations of faith in the worth of man's achievements, nobility and 
dignity in making the earth a heaven. Since Telugu and Kannada Disî 
types of' poetry are becoming increasingly popular, thèse literatures 
which were prîmariiy aimed at sînging will aîtract the southerners now-a- 
days. Many pocms of Harihara are really gems in the great océan of 

î . MabSdeviyakka is rightly cooipared by scfeolars to Avvalyâr of Taîrîl iaod 
She composée Vacmm m Kannada; she was a poetess of a very liigh order, 
who saM tfe« Lorâ Cannaoïalîîkirjiita alone is her hosband and none cise. 
Many work are wrîtten on tMs woman. 
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his lîterature and will definitely attract the attention of the worîd if ihe 
truespiritof the poet is brought to light. With this view in mind, 
I am hère giving for the understanding of the scholars the thème and 
object of one of his higly beautifui, romantic and devotional works, namely 
Maluhanadevacarite written in ragale metev {ragada ofTelugu). Hari- 
hara brought to the notice of the Kannadigas the importance, the great- 
ness of aîl Saivas and the great work Ferlyapuranam - a mine of infor- 
mation to Harihara on sixty-three Saiva saints, written by Saikkilar, 
in Tamil during the eleventh (?) century. (He brought in spirit the worid 
of Tamils, Kasmirians and others close to Karnâtak.) 

II 

5. As ît has been aiready pointed out, Maluhana is a Saiva devotee 
and a pœt who composée many stanzas in Sanskrit in praise of Lord 
Si¥a, It is dubious whether any works hâve been composed on thèse 
Sanskrit pocts except Harihara's, Harihara, ieaving a&ide Maluhana's 
poetic talent, narrated only the romantic and the devotional story. 
fKalhana', 'Bilhana' are Kasmirian names like *Maluhuna' - the présent 
Maluhana înKannada). Maluhana at the instruction of a courtesan became 
a great devotee of éiva, with which story the poet Harihara is mainly con- 
ceraed, The poet as opposed to the old sanyâsa theory, puts forth the idea 
tirnt man will also obtain saiva tion if he transforms his thoughts, deeds 
and actions In Sîmyoga. Hère we envisage a new doctrine put forth by the 
poet. Another work of Harihara is on Nambiyanna, who is also one of 
such persons, the story of whom is aiready very popular in Tamil lîtera- 
ture. Nambîyanna, also known as Saundara Perumâle is one of the 
sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil country, The poet Harihara sélects 
Maluhana for the hero of his poem Maluhanadevacarîte since there are 
maay resemblanœs to Vira Saivism and Kasmir Saivism. The relation- 
riîip betw«îe Kasmir Saivism on the one hand and Vira Saivism of 
SoQth Inim on the otfaer devdoped in those days. It is very significant 
llial sMdl mea as Malukana who were oonfined only to their native land 
ai^ kngomge wcre bron^t to the light even to the southern most part 
of Inéia «ven hmiidrcd and ifty years ago. Harihara, recognising thèse 
»« of tiic d^pest dévotion to âiva, began to sîng of their glory in the 
taiipIcofViriîpâksa m Hampi (Viiayanagar) to enrich the faith of the 

|»Ml€. 

é.^MtltthaaafMalhamin Sanskrit) was born in Kasmir's capital 
^rtti^itlia, the abode of Siradà, the Goddess of knowledge, to one 
5 ïï^if^"^* who was equal în ridies and àonoar to Rubera! the God 

of W^ti and also to the king of th*i oomtrj whose close friend he 
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was. Maluliana was the only son of his father, who gave Iiim the best 
type of éducation, performed the *sacred thread ceremony' (upanayana) 
and also marriage in his early teens. MaMiana's father in his oîd âge, 
thinkingthat his only son should lead the happiest life even after his 
death, provided him with many comforts and set apart three crores and 
sixty îakhs of gold pièces so that his son might spend a thousand pièces 
of gold per day, caiculating that he would îive a hundred years, the 
normal âge of man. And one day Suvarna Bhatta died of typhoid and, 
Maluhana after observing ail the necessary rites became the head of the 
family in îts usual course. At that time he was a young lad of sixteen 
years, and the poet's description of the youth of this Maluhana (though 
traditional poets never describe men like women in their Kavyas, as it 
was not admitted by the Pandits and rhetoricians) is a masterly and a 
most original one. 

7. In the same cîty was born Maluhani to a courtesan Padmâvati 
the best dancer in the temple of Vijayesvara in the city. She 
attained youth and the poet says that her beauty in youth is indes- 
cribable in words. There was none to be compared with her 
beauty. Thèse descriptions of Maluhana's and Maluhani 's youth, 
are highly pleasing and appealing for the Poet's fine poetical texture, 
the choice of apt and significant words and similies, phrases and lines. 
Poetry cannot rise to nobler and more beautiful descriptions than thèse 
-vivid, expressive and suggestive Iines. Her délicate parts of her body 
•developed and every incliation is towirds srkgnra, She desired every 
ornament to her body which was naturally fair enough, This description 
of Maluhani by Harihara reminds us of the beautiful description of 
Kâlidàsa's IPârvatî in the Kumârasambhava. Maluhani attained youth, 
cxciting beauty, and also acquired proficiency in dancing and music, 

8. On an auspicious occasion in the spring season, with ail the 
■décorations, and friends, vitas and vîdusakas, poets, musicians and with 
auspicious notes of bugles, drums and other iy1£/>^^, Maluhana went to 
the temple of Vijayesvara in a procession, for the worship of Vijaye- 
svara, and after worship was over sat as if in méditation upon the Lord 
Vijayesvara. On the same day, Padmâvati, having beautifully décora ted 
her daughter Maluhani, took her in a triumphal procession with a host 
of her friends and servants to the same temple for the first devotional 
dance to be ofifered to Lord Vijayesvara, She, while dancing, amidst so 
many rich and princes was seen by Maluhana who, returning after his 
worship of God and méditations, saw and immediately fell in love with 
Maluhani, who in turn also fixed her gaze, her attention and love ail 
at once on Maluhana. She fainted at the sight of Maluhana who was 
smitten by the b^uty of Malubanl. Padmâvatï, the mother of Maluhani 
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Icnowing Maluhana to be rich enougli, accepted Maluhana, and converti 
ing the dancing stage of tlie temple into a nuptial hall, let them into a 
separate bed chamber wherein they botli enjoyed their youthful love to 
the full extent for a period of ten years. 

This incident of Maluhana ma Maluhanls' falling in love witb 
each other at first sight can aptly^be compared to the incident of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Dosyanîa and Sakuntalà; iheir later séparation is no 
exception, The contrast is that Romeo and Juliet, Dusyanta and 
Sakuntalà are separated very carly afîer their marriage for a long time 
but hère Maluhana is separated after a long time of their union (after 
ten years) only for a short while. This incident also resembles an inci- 
dent of Kovalan's falling in love with a courtesan Mâdhavî, though 
Kannakî was his married wife, in èilappadigàram in Tamil, and Câru- 
datta falling in love with Vasantasena in Mrcchakatika m Sanskrit. The 
différence is that Cârudatta who was not rich, vi/as attracted by the 
noble qualities of Vasantasena. But Maluhana and Kovalan are rich 
persons who loved coutesans, Maluhanî and Madhavî. They become ex- 
tremely poor, giving everything to their beloveds.^ The other thèmes of 
justice in the country as is narrated in the poem Siîappadigâram, in the 
incident of the Pândya king orderingthe death of Kovalan, on a false 
charge of theft is not found in Maluhanadevacarite. In the Silappadigâram 
the poet Ilanko deals with the significance ofhuman achievements, the 
question of woman's importance in society, the idea of chastityfin the story 
of Kannaki the wife of Kovalan) and the probîem of justice and the effect 
ofmiscarriageof justice (in the collapseofthe ideals of kingly honour). 
In the Mrcchakatika diho we notice the probîem of justice is treated,. 
but not satisfactorily, because we find that vvrong doers are not punished 
and the only good people suffer. The story of Maluhana is free from 
the addition of such thèmes and has its owo peculiar greatness in making 
the hero and the heroine obtain salvation by becoming the true devotees 
of Siva, which îs absent in the stories of either Romeo-Juliet, Kovalan- 
Kannaki, and of Cârudatta-Vasantasenâ. 

9. Ail the money was given to Maluhanî's mother Padmâvatî, like 
Kovalan giving to Madhavî in èilappadîgïïram, and when the money 
that was reserved by Maîuhana's fathcr (three crores and sixty lakhs of 

gold pièces) was îost wîthin a period of ten years, Maluhana became 
poor and was driven out of the hoiise of Padmâvatî. Though such a 

huge wealth was Iost, Maluhana's love towards Maluhan! never lessened. 
It was a pitifuî sight for Maluhanî also who scolded her mother for her 
UBkind act of driving ont Maluhana. She also had to suffer the pangs 
of séparation from Maluhana. Maluhaç a miik grcat difficulty came out of 
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the house 0? Padmâvati and in tlie intensity of his passion saw the vision 
0f Maluhanî in ail the things around in the îofuses, in the bées and the 
sprouts, etc. He began îo cry for her wherever he went. With such a deep- 
rooted love, one night he stood m front of the hoMse of Màiuhani who wâs 
there in the upper story of her big mansion, and in the daikness one ôf 
Maluhanî's servents let fall on his body the fiîthy water that was used to 
wash the dish of Maluhanî after supper. Maluhana then cried loudly 
*Oh Maluhani. Maluhanî i where art thôugh! Maluhanî'? Where upon 
Maluhanî recognising it to be the vbice of Maluhana came down the 
stairs and requested him to go home. The sigbt and the touch of Maîti- 
hanî again caused his body to become so hot that anything could be 
burnt when put upon his body. The séparation of Maluhanî caused 
such a distress to Maluhana that he stwd before thè hbuse of Malu- 
hanî throughout the whole night in the open air which wàs chiîly, 
though his beloved went upstairs hopîng that Maluhana might return to 
his house. As it wàs a Winter month, the snow began tô fal! and cbllfect 
on the body of Maluhana. Lots of snow settled oh him aiîd looked like 
a white covcrîng (chadéar) foi his body. He thus suflFerèd throughout the 
night in that terrible coîd. Harihara's power of expression is s6 gréât 
that he says that this freezing snow had a mère cooling aciton on 
his pàssion-hèatèd body and that the beat of the ïJèdy was so much 
that the whole water of the pond might hâve evàpôrated if he ehtèrèd 
the pond. 

In the morning, when Maluhanî saw Maluhana, her sole lover, 
being torturtd by the snow, she rushed tô the sf)ot wherè hè was stand- 
ing and felt that she was a sinnéf to hâve caused sb itubh sufferîng for 
Maluhana. She theh took him^out from the hèàp of snow àiid advised 
him to sing the gloi^y of Lord SiVa and fix hiè f)assioli on Hira iHsteàd of 
on her so that he might obtain ciforès èf Mâluhanîs by HiS gfacè. 
Having received this advice ftom his bëtoved Maluhanî, Maluhàfià went 
to the temple of Vijayesvara, worshipped and meditated upon Him who 
being pleased hi the sevète penance-lîle wol^hip aM pmytn of kalu- 
haça, grantéd a léên. Maluhana îmmèdiktely déMaàded thàt Lord 
Siva, if Hes i^ gtacîous, lûay grant him his Malufiânî and nothîng élsé. 
Lord Siva grantiflg this boon again told him that hc Ivoufd gf ant anbfhêr 
bôôis Bpôn wMèh Mâîuhaigtâ pfayëd ftàt ké shaûlû lîve hâppîfy wifh 
Mâliilànî f&i a Bundred yèàts and shoiiM attéîn His feét togèther #îth 
héî Èfm the hHMrid :^eârs. By the gtàct ûhd mbrbf of Ôod, Atâlu- 
Mna obtaintd the desired object and îhMriid Mâlùhèinl îë thë pfesétice 
of the king éf the country Pravarasena aid thê peof I^. Tlé goôs âlse, 
being pleawé, slmwer^ lowers upéÉ thi Mp|iy coUî^îe and siMiîai 
upon their marriage. 
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This story is really unique in the world's classics. Maluhana, a 
Saiva brahmin, becomes a great devotee of Siva, oiily on the advice of 
a courtesan who is uitimately married by hira and becomes his légal 
wife and attains the status of a grhini. Harihara makes Maluhanî a 
rud^akannîkà or a divine beîng. 

10. Maluhana's love towards Maluhanî is net an ordinary love 
motivated by mère lust or conjugal passion and happiness, but is pure, 
sacred and divine. He was ready to sacrifice even his body along with a 

. huge stock of money for the sake of his beloved. It is divine love which 
is seen both în the hero and heroine of the poem. 

11. The poem is revolutionary in the sensé that it represents the 
marriage of a courtesan woman with a Kasmirean brahmin which is 
not perhaps sanctioned by the Sacred Books ofths Hindus. Such a 
topic isolatedly is found in Mrcchakatika (a Sanskrit drama) of Siidraka 
wherein Cârudatta, a poor brahmin of the city of Ujjain marries a rich 
courtesan Vasantasenâ and makes her the légal wife. In the end, in our 
présent Kannada work, a further step is achieved by the author saying 
that Maluhana is converted aîso into a great devotee of Siva on the 
advice of Maluhanî. The pOiit has combined the sentiment of love and 
the sentiment of dévotion and built an édifice of dévotion on the foun- 
dation of love. The poem gives a due to the life of this Kasmirean 
poet, and forms the basis for the historians of Maluhana's life. 

12. It is believed that Harihara, in order to collect the material 
for his poem, travelled to Kasmir. This is supported by the évidence of 
his descriptions of the varions buildings, fiowers and crops of Kasmir 
and also by his mention^ng of the name of contemporary king of Kasmir 
as Pravarasena. Thèse dues to history are particularly interesting to 
ail scholars and studcnîs of literary history. 

13. It is dîfficult to say whether the social conditions depicted in 
the poem apply exclusiveiy to Kasmir or to Karnâtak, since this is the 
life history of a historîcal person belonging to Kasmir written by a 
Karnâtak poet. It is safe to conclude that the author meant that 
courtesans, if good, could be married even by brahmins and that a 
ooutesan can tnrn a lover into a true devotee. The poet instead of 
narrating her dévotion towards God only indicates ihat she also was a 
true devotee of Sîva when she adviscd Maluhana to worship ïsvara. . We 
corne to know that goîd was in currency at the time when Harihara 
wrote this poem, Any way the study of his poems will certainly throw 
much light on the social conditions of his day. 
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14. The poet conveys the idea through this story, that xnoney for 
the sons, if reserved by the parents, may, in ail îikelihood, be misuscd 
asinthecaseof Maluhana. The fact that courtesans will drive people 
from theirhouses when their money is lost, isattested by thecharacterof 
Padinàvatî who is only after money. Such incidents are abudant in 
Dasakumïïracarlta ofDandin. The character of Maluhanî, though she 
is the daughter of a professional dancer Padmàvatî, is depicted nobly 
by the poet. Maluhana aiso figures as a noble figure throughout the 
poem both in love towards his beloved and dévotion towards God. 

15. The poet takes us into a fairy dreamiand by bis delightful, 
lively and graphie descriptions throughout the poem. In one instance, 
vt'hile describing the youth of Maluhana, the poet says that the body of 
Maluhana was like a mirror to beautiful ladies. The poet has used hère 
to suit his thème, an ornate and figurative style; perhaps not a single 
line is wiîhout figures of speech. The poem contains such figr.res like 
upama, uîpreksïïy vyatîreka and aîîsayokîi. 

His prose is simple but rhythmic. The poet has used alternatively, 
for variety, the prose which is scarcely found in Kannada literature. He 
has used this simple prose for the quick narration of the story. The 
prose of Harihara has ail the beauty of the prose ofDandin but at the 
same time is free from Bâna*s difficult compounds. 

The chief cause of the popularity of his works is the facility of the 
poet's siyle of which this work is a fine example. Even prose is orna- 
mented with the usual figures. The poet évinces a considérable power 
of imagination supplemented with the direct narration of the story. He 
does not add either anything which is inessential to the development of 
the story or leave anything which is essentiaî. 

16. The opportunity given to the youths of both the sexes in the 
days of the poet to form connections with one another in the temples 
and often fall in love with each other, was the characteristîc of the day, 
and is also confirmed by one more such incident found in Câmarasa's 
PrabhulîngaUle ~ a Kannada classic of the fifteenth century, which has 
been rendered into Tamîl, Telugu, Marathi and Sanskrit in the old days, 
by the meeting of Prabhu and Mâyâdevi in a temple of Madhukesvara 
in Banavâsi. 

17. On the whole, we can conclude that the poet Harihara is one 
of those rare persons who hâve exceptional qualities of intelligence, wide 
observation and power ofimagination* He is a star of the first magni- 
tude in the galaxy of Kannada poets. 



Dr. V, VARADACHARI 

INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT ON TAMIL LITERATURE^ 

No clan or group of people can Vive in isolation unaffected by the 
contacts with other groups of people. Culturaî contacts, political con- 
quests and commercial entcrprises bring together peopîes of various 
groups. Such impacts when effected among the groups of varying 
standards in life, create, among peoples of lower standards, a liking for 
the concepts, matters, expressions j nd words of those who are superior 
to them and prompt them to borrow whatever is attractive and usefui 
for them. Some of what is borrowed gets absorbed in them and ceases 
to be foreign. Others however remain with their spécifie nature to be 
used on occasions of importance. 

Sanskrit is less influenced by the other languages of India which 
owe much to Sanskrit for their growth and development. The Tamil 
language, which belongs to the Dravidian group, bears the impact of 
Sanskrit, to a relatively small degree when compared to the other Indîan 
languages. One spécifie feature, which the Tamil language reveals, is 
that what was borrowed was given ashape peculiarly belonging to Tamil. 
So to a superficial reader, the correspondence between the original 
Sanskrit word and its Tamilised form becomes scarcely noticeable. 

Even in the centuries before the birth of Christ, the Sanskrit words 
got incorporated into Tamil literature. The Tolkappiyam, the earJiest 
available work on Tamil grammar, recognises this and contaîns rules 
and illustrations for the Tamilised Sanskrit words. The works of the 
Sangam period use such words as if they are Tamil words. The Tamil 
epic Sîlappadikaram} speaks of the necessity to know the beauties of 
the languages of other régions. The reputed Kavirippumpattînam is des- 
cribed to hâve peoples speaking various languages.^ 

*Paper rea J ia the Sanskrit Day Cebbrations conducted at Tirupati in August 1969. 

1. Ch. 3. 1.30-31. 

2. Pattînappâlai, 1. 215-217. 
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Vîdl, kalapam^ sîkaram^^ karanam, mipuram^ nemi, mekalaP and 
others occur in the literature of the Safigam period. Thûnam" [sîhunà), 
kottam {gosiha)»^ kovalar {gopala)\ ar avant {ravay, âni {aniy, eni {sreniy^ 
may also be added to this list* 

According to Vararuci's Frakrîapraka'sa^ the Prakria forms of 
the Sanskrit words kumarî,^^ papa,^^ kopa,^^ duhkha,^^ stambhûy^^ patta- 
nam^^^ sneha,^'^ padmaj^^ dhiraîva^^^ sûratva,^^ sukti,^^ krsna^' and rakta^^ 
are respectively kumarï, pava, kova^ dukkham^ khambha, pattanam^ 
sineha^ paduma, dhirattanam, sûrattanam, sîppl^ kanho and rattam. Most 
of thèse words are identical with the words current in Tamil but the 
date of this work, which is placed in the sixth century a.d., does not 
give definite évidence in faveur of Tamil having been influenced by this 
work; since, Sanskrit words were absored in the Tamil literature in the 
centuries even before the birth of Christ. 

Learned words were also borrowed by the Tamil literature particu- 
larly in the subjects of music, dancing and philosophy. Several kinds of 
musical instruments and mode of playing on them are referred to in Tamil 
literature.^* Nârada as an eminent player on the lute is mentioned^* and 
the commentators find hère a référence to the Nârada^sîksà^ a Sanskrit 
workonmusic.'^* FoUowing the Sanskrit classics, the Tamil works clasify 



3. Thèse three occur in Akanânûru. 
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dance" into ^^sz ând margakinds, and refer^^ to phtdi, name of dance 
poses to be shownwith one hand and divided into'thirty three kinds^® 
and to pînalyal,^^ that to be shown with two hands and classified into 
fifteen kinds. Patakai, araiam, sukatt:ndam^ kamalakosikam, alapattiram 
and others arebrought under the former group and padumânjali, kapotakam 
and others corne under second group. The technicaî words/^ which 
are used in several Systems of thought, are used as they are, of course 
making them take a form after the Tamil System of word formation. 
For instance the word" vîpakkaîkadesavimttîsapakkavyâpî is used for 
vipaksaîkadesavrttîsapaksavyâpî. There are références to the eight places 
of Sound production/^ to the lunar mansions,-''* and constellations.^'^ The 
sentiments are enumerated as eight in some works** and as nine in 
others. ^^ The vjaMzcâriZïMpfl^ are thirty three'^ and the love stages are 
ten/^ The Tolkappîyam^^ deals with the merits and defects in poetry. 
The liierary manners {ritîs) are three, as enumerated by Vâmana aïid 
the number of figures of sensé {arthâlankara) is thîrty five/^ The world is 
referred to as made up of the five éléments/^ The work kara^ which 
is used in Sanskrit literature to refer to the syllables, e.g., akara, takàra, 
etc., is used by the grammarians of Tamil for a similar purpose, e.g., 

The Brahmins came earlier than the Ksatriyas and settled in the 
Tamil Nadu. They recited and taught the VedasJ*" They became part 
of the peoples speaking Tamil. In fact some of them became poets and 
they were much respected in thèse régions.** The great sacrifices were 
performed by the Cola kings*® and the marriage customs like coming 
round the fire were gone through with the help of thèse priests.*^ 

27, ibidÏ3.1.12. 

28. ibid. 3. 

29. Corn, on ibid. 

30. ibid. 

31. ManimekhalaU ch. 27 and 29; Nilakeéi, ch. 2, 7, 8 & 9. 
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The Vedic deiîies suchas Visnu and Kàraa, the God of love become 
popular along with Siva, Durgâ, Kumâra and others. Baladeva** and 
Krsna had temples separately and Visnu is referred to as foremost to be 
known through the Vedas,*^ The épisodes connected with the divine 
descent of Visnu as Krsna are frequently referred to.*^ Along wiih the 
Vedic recitation, the Tamil songs were aiso sung in temples during wor- 
ship." 

The Silappadikaram contains the story of the mangoose which 
was killed by a brahmin woman who mistook it as having killed her child 
and put it to death." This story occurs in the Pancatantra from which 
this work takes the story. Perunkatai is a Tamil version of Gunâdhya's 
Bfhatkatha, 

There is a strange référence in thèse Tamil works to the use of 
Sanskrit words*^*^ to cajole and make the éléphants take food. 

Kamban", who israuch indebted toVàlmîki's i?amS7wa, is found 
to describe Dasaratha's old âge in the words, "The white hairs on the 
cheek of Dasaratha appeared to secretly tell the king *0 King ! give the 
kingdom to your son. You hâve reached the âge for performing severe 
penance.** This reminds to us of the following sloka of Kâlidàsa" 

îâtn karnamûlam agaîya rame srir nyasyaîam fti / 
kaikeyisankâyevïïha palitacchadmanâ jctra jj 

On account of the influence of Sanskrit on Tamil language and 
îîterature, the Tamil scholars who took to the study of Sanskrit evolved 
the Grantha system of alphabets, thus making Sanskrit familiar to the 
Tamilians. Another resnlt was the rise and growth of the Manipravala 
style, in which Sanskrit and Tamil got mixed up very freely. This 
happened between tenth and fifteenth centuries. In the field of drama 
and dance, Bharatasenapatiyam of Âdîvâyilar, Bharatasahgraha of 
Aramvalarmn, Abhînayadarpanam of Vîrarâghava Aiyan became promi- 
nent to represent Tamil writing and Dandiyalahkara and MaranUlankara 
of Tirukkurxikaipperumâl Kavirâyar of the eleventh century in the field 
of rhetorics. 

48. ibîd. 14.1.7 to 11. 

49. ibid. Urkânda^ AS-AS, 

50. ParîpataU 3-31,32. 

51. Parîmelalagar on Parlpatal, 18,51; Patirruppâttu, 50. 

52. éîîappadikâram, 15.1 54 to 75, 

53. Jïvakacintâmani, 1834^ Mullaîppâttu, 35-37; Malaîpatukatam, 1.327. 

54. Kamba-Râmayana - Ayodhyâkanda - Manîaraipadalam, 

55. Raghumméa^ XII. 2. 
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Not withstaîîding the impact of Sanskrit, the Tamil literature has 
some noteworthy featmes. Firstly, whatever was borrowed was tamiîised 
before making use of it. Secondly, prosody had an indigenous develop- 
ment which has nothing in common with Sanskrit, Kalippa and Venpn 
became weli-known mètres. Thirdly, dance postures were adopted to 
depict certain épisodes. Death of Kamsa was adopted to AlIiyatîokuW^ 
slaying of Siira to TudikkûUu,^'^ rescuing Aniriiddha from Bâna to 
Kudakkûtîu^*' and so on. Fourthly, the words of foreign origin were 
avoided as far as possible. However, in some cases, the original Tamil 
words were superseded by sanskrit words. The word uyir which means 
self came to possess îess importance than the Sanskrit mma becomîng 
changed into anma. The word pasu is used in the sensé of cow, although 
the words ^, an and karavaf are available. The word padi, which is 
the tamiîised form of the Sanskrit root j7a/, has replaced the word karral. 
Fifthly, there is the division of subject matter into akam^nà puram, 
The former deals with the family life and the latter with the other 
aspects of life. This division is indegenous to Tairii literature. Lastly, 
etukai and monai, are two methods of using the syllables in versification 
and are peculiarly Tamil in origin. The same is the case with the antadi 
type. Curiously enough thèse last mentioned features are found 
employed in the Sanskrit work Sarvadevavilasa, a campu belonging to 
the last century. 

The religions poetry in the form of the compositions of the Alvârs 
and Nâyanmârs bear ample testimony to the sélective use of the words 
and matters in the Sanskrit literature, employing the pure Tamil words 
to maximum effort and producing the most élégant and charming out- 
pourings of lyrics that are the treasure and pride of Tamil literature. 
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SRI MS, NARAYANA MURTI 

TWO VERSIONS OF THE EKASAMJNÀDHIKÀRA 

0.0 That the text of the Astadhyayi had undergone some modifica- 
tions in the wording as well as the order of the rules, sometimes leading 
to the évolution of différent versions, is évident from the commentary 
of PataSjali. He makes it clear that two sncfa versions hâve 
been evolved with regard to the t^xt of mies read in the section of îhe 
Ekasamjnâdhîkara, The présent paper aims at bringing ont some of the 
probable changes both in the wording and interprétation leading to 
emerging of the two versions.^ 

1.0 PataSjali states that boîh the versions of the rules from I. iv. 1 
to IL ii 38 are equally authentic\ As the text adopted by Pataijali 
alone was followed by the later grammarians^ the other went into 
oblivion. So no information regarding the latter version could be fonnd 
in any of the later commentaries further to what is found in MB. The 
information that could be gleaned from MB évidences that the influence 
of one version over the other is so much ihat many a wordin one version 
is incorporated in the other. Further some of the rules that fit in a 
particular context in one version are transferred to a différent context in 
the other, some times even out of the Ekasamjnâdhîkara. 

1.1 Whatever might be the relative meriîs of the two versions both 
of them hâve a common aim, namely the prohibition of the concourse of 
certain technical names. So the différence between the two versions lies 
only in the technic adopted in the présentation of rules. But when the 
order or the wording of the rules is disturbed the interprétation also 



1. Refer to my article Ekasamjmdhikâra in the AstâdhyâyJ, S,V. Umversity 
Oriental Journal, vol. X, pp. Il - 22. 

2. ubhayathâ hy acâryena àîsyâh sûttampratipâdltâh, Mahâbhâsya (MB), L iv. 1 ^ 
p. 271, Guruprasadasastri éd., 1939. 
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changes. Consequently the meta-rule whîch supplies the pnnciple of 
interpreting the mies in this section is read in two ways : i) ctkadarad 
ekn samjnïï and ii) prïïk kadàrat param kàryam. The différence bet- 
ween the two readings is that while the former purports a restrictive in- 
junction {nîyama-vîdhï) the lattera prescriptive injunction {vîdhi^apurva- 
Vîdhî)>^ The rule âkadàrad eka samjna is a restrictive injunction inas- 
much as it permits the opération of only one samjna at a time indicating 
that it présupposes the simultaneous application of more than one sam- 
jnU at a particular instance.* When the concourse of names is required 
some device to nullify the opération of the ruie should be adopted; for 
which purpose the Ekasamjïïâdhikàravàdin takes recourse of the prîn- 
ciple of anuvrtti, 

L2. The Paramkarya-paksa is evolved to avoid ûnurrtil as it in- 
volves the additional effort in the form of reading the rule as an adhi- 
k^ra or adding the particle ca or taking recourse to a jnapaka.^ Con- 
sequently the text of the Ekasamjnadhikara version is modified both in 
order and wording in such a way that the concourse of desired samjnas 
is effected without any préjudice to the purport of the rules. 

The rule prak kadàrat param karyam, bei ng a prescriptive injunc- 
tion ordains the application of that samjna which is succeeding {pura) 
in the Sîitra-text, in case of a conflict.® Here the word para in the ruîe 
h indïcdiiivo o{ thQ pïQya.l^noQ o? badhyabàdhakabhàva among the tech- 
nical names read under this section and it stands for the name v^hich has 
a chance to be superseded by the former one,^ When the concourse is 

3. âdyapâthe tv ekaiva sarnjhz na dvitîyeti nîyamo^ vidhyarthaîvâsambhavât. 
atracàvidhyarthatvasambhavenanîyamonayuktaiti bhavah, Nagesa's Udyota 
(NU) the subcomm- on MB, ibid. p. 272. 

4. anyatra samjmsamâveéâd etasmât kâranâd âkadârâd api samjMnZm samâ- 
ve&ah prùpnoli. isyate caîkaiva samjna syâJ iîi tac cânîarena yattiam na 
sidd'hyatïti niyamartham vacanam, MB- ibid. p 27i. 

5. tatraikâ ia 'jhety asmin pâthe kvacît samj^tâsamâvesâriho yaînah kartavyah, 
KP. ibid. 

yatnah --jmpakâérayanacakârâdirUpah, NU ibid. 

6 tatra param karyam ity anuvrttir yathâ syâd iti tatra yasyZh samfiZyZh parasylh 
pûrvayânavakâéayâ badhah praptah , sa para bhavntm vidhirûpemsya pravrWh. 
Haradatti's Padama^jarh the comm. on Kaéikâ (PM), Lîv. 1, p. 497 (Prachya 
Bharati Séries 1965). 

7 etad eva caparasamjmvidhânam jnîp^kam atmprakarane samjmrâm bâdhyabâ- 
dhakiibhâvasya. iena parayânavakâéayâ sâvakaéTpûrvâ bâahyate. dvayoÉ ca 
sâvakâéayor vîpratisedhe parayâ pûrm bâdhyata ity etad atra vastutattvam 
KP. ï. iv.l, p. 273. 

latrfymâh mmjmyâh prasyah pBrvayâ bâdhah prïpnoti. saparZnena bhûvyata 
iti vidhyartham'sûtram bhavatî na nîyamZrtham, ibid. p-27i. 
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desired the nîravakasa name is read as precedîiîg the savakâsa, Even 
though the meta-rule sets at naiight the niravahasa-samina, the con- 
course is justified on the strength of àrambhasamarîhya^ ïn other 
words, if the savakasa name superseds the nîravakasa^ the mention of 
the latter as a preceding one not only becomes pnrposeîess but also 
superfluons. So as to avoid this contingency the nîravakasa should also 
be admitted as coming into opération because of its very formation, i.e. 
arambhasamarthya. 

On the other hand when the conccuse of samjnas is to be prohi- 
bited, the savakasa is read as preceding the nîravakasa and consequently 
the meta-rule sets at naught the application of the preceding name 
when the succeeding has a chance to apply.® Both of them do not havc 
any chance of simultaneous application because there is no room for the 
superfluity of either of the samjnas (on account of the savahasa-samina 
is applicabb to the cases other than those of the niravakasa-samjnây 
Thns the Paramkâryavàdin need not change the ruies of the Ekasam- 
jnâdhikâravàdin either in order or wording for the prohibition of the 
s'multaaeous opération of samjnas. 

When there is the conflict of equal force {tulyabalavîrodha), the 
immediately following rule vipraîîsedhe ca^*^ ordains the application of 
the succeeding rule in the order of the Sûtra-text. 

1.3 So the évolution of the iwo versions is due to the différence 
in the technic adoptcd in effecting the concourse of technical names in 
the section of their prohibition. 

2 Nqw we shall examine how the Paramkâryavàdin would avoid 
the anuvrtti for the concourse and how h.; would read his Siîtra-text. 

2.1 In the case of the concourse of kàraka, nipata and samasa 
with their sub-class names, there îs no other way for the Paramkârya- 
vàdin than to read them as adhikaras as in the version of the Ekasam- 
jnMhîkara-paksa}^ So the question of raodifying the order arises only in 
the instances in v^^hich the concourse of the terms is indicated by ca in 
the Ekasamjnddhikàra. The rules are modified in such a v^ay that the 

8. cf. tatrârambhasâmarthyâc ca bhapadasamjhe , paramkâryatvac cahgasamjnâ 
bhavîsyatiy MB. ibid. p. 273. 

9. tena parayânavakâéîBfâ sâvakâéa pûrva bâdhyate, éabdakausîubha, (^K), 
I, iv. 1. 

10. The words param and kâryam as found in the rule vipratisedhe para .'i kâryam 
of the set of rules suited to the Ekasamjmdhikara need not be read in this 
version because they are taken from the previous rule to this by anuvrtti. 

11. Vide: Ekasamjmdhikara in the AsîMhyâyî, 2.2 & 2.3, &.V.U. Oriental Jour^ 
naK vol. X. pp. 17-18: 
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nîravakâsa always follows the savakasa-samjna and the particle ca h 
elîded. The text of the rules as suggested by Pataïïjali may be shown as 
follows :'' 

Ekasamjnadhikâra Paramkàryavada 

1) L iv. 42 sadhakatamam karonam divah sddhakatamam karma'' 

43 divah karma ca karanam ^ 

2) I. iv. 54 svaîanîrah karta svatantrah prayojako heîuh 

55 tatprayojako hetus ca icarta 

3) L iv. 59 upasargâh krîyayoge upasargàh kriyïïyoge'' 

60 gaîîs ca ë^'^^h 

2 2 With regard to the concourse of karmadharaya and dvîgu with 
tatpurusa, the order of the rules will be as follows. Firstly the rule 
tatpurusdh samnnadhïkaranahkarmadhnrayah (I ii.42) defining the scope 
of application of the name is dropped altogether. To get the same 
cffect the Word karmadharayahis 2.éàtà to the rule ILi.49 reading as 
purvakïïlaikasarvajaratpurananavakevalahsamânadhikaranenakarmadhara- 

yah And the rules from ILi.22 to 48 are read after enunciatmg ail 
the rules relating to karmadharaya (i.e. ILi.49 to 72) so that the 
mmo karmadharaya cornes into opération along with tatpurusa on 
accountof its formation.^* Seeondly the mit dvîgus ca (ILi.23) is 
dropped. And for the concourse of dvîgu v^hh Jatpurusa the Paraip- 
kâryavàdin need not modify the rule samkhyctpurvo dviguh (ïLi.52). 
So the rules may be arranged as follows: 

Ekasamjnâdhfkàra Paramkàryavada 

ILi.22 îatpurusah pûrvakalaikasarvajaratpw'ana- 

navakevalàh san:anàdhikaranena 
karmûdharaych 



12. gatidivah karmahetumatsu cagrahanam, MB. ï. iv. 1, Vt, p. 276. 

13. ibid. As the upasarga-samim is actually a niravakZâa with référence to gati, 
the order of the rules is not changed except dropping ihe particle ca. 

14. pûrvâ tasyakarmadhârayasrnajm, para tatpurusasamjm. katham? evam sa vak- 
syati- 'pûrvakâlaîkasarvajaraipurânanavakevatZh samanlàhikaranena karma- 
dharaya' itU MB. I. iv. 1, p. 274. See also: 

maya tvasmînn eva prakarane karmadharayasmjm kriyate, samuveéaé ca sid- 
dhyatni tatpurusagrahanam na kartavyam bhavaîlti Icghavam bhavati, KP. ibid. 
p. 275. 

15. evam sa vaksyati - UaddkitârthotiarapadasamâhZre ca sa -.khycpûrvo dvîgur*^ 
îtL ' evam s'arvam dviguprakaranam anukramya tasyante HrîîZdlhhis tatpurusa'^ 
UL tatrïrambhasamarthyâc ca dvîgusamjnâ, paramkâryatvZc ca taîpurusasamjna 
bhavisyatl, MB. ibid. p. 276. 
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23 


dvigus ca 


24 


dviîiyâsritcitita° 


25 


to 48 


49 


pûrvakâlaikasarvajaratpurâna~ 




navakevalsh samânadhîkaranena 


50 


diksamkhye samjnSySm 


51 


taddhitârthottarapadasarriâhare 

Cd 


52 


samkhyâptirvo dviguh 


53 


to "72 



diksamkhye smjnâyam 

iaddhitarthoîîarapadasamahare 

ea 

samkhyapurvo dviguh 

Ruies 53 to 72 of the other 

verso in in thc same order 

tatpurusah 

dvitîyâ kritatità^ 

(Ruie 23 is dropped) 

Rules 25 to 48 of the other 

version in the same order. 

2.3 Of the three instances, in which the anuvrtîi is justifiée on thc 
strength oî jnapaka in the Ekasamjnâdhikâra version,^* there is no necess- 
ity in this version either for jnâpaka or for the change of rules for the 
concourse of nadi and ghi with guru and iaghu respectively. Accord- 
ing to this version, even if the vowels i and u are taken as ghi, and 
i and'îï as nadi without resorting to take them as /-ending and w-ending 
féminine stems for ghi, and j-ending and î*-ending féminine stems for 
nadi both of them corne into opération with référence to Iaghu and guru 
respectively. The terms Iaghu and guru^ however, corne into opération 
being next in the succession.^' 

2.31 With référence to the concourse oî anga with pada and M^ 
the order of the ruies is suggested as foilows ^^ 



Ekasamjnâdhikâra 
I . i V . 1 3 yasmât pratyayavidhis tadàdi 
pratyaye 'ngam 

1 4 sîiptinantam padam 

15 noh kye 

16 siîi ca 

17 svadisv asarvanamasthane 

18 yaci bham 

19 îasua matvorîhe 

20 ayasmàdîni chandasi 



Faramkaryavàda 

yasmât praiyayavîdhis îadadi 

supîinantam padam 

nah kye 

sîti ca 

svàdîsv asarvanamasthane 

yaci bham 

lasau matvarthe 

ay asmadi n i ch and as i 

pratyaye ^îtgam. 



16. Vide: Ekasamjmdhikara in the Astâdhyâyi, 3. 

17. yasya punah paramkmyatvam myamânupupattes îasyobhayoh samjnayor bha- 
vah siddhah. kathaml pûrve tasya nadïghîsamjne, pare gurulaghusamjne^ tat^ 
rârambhasamarthyâc ca nadîghisamjne, paramkmyatvcc ca gurulaghusamjne 
bhavisyatah, MB. I iv. î,p. 279. 

18. pûrve tasya bhapadasamjne, parùkgasamjrid. kaîham^ evam sa vaksyatî - 
'^yasrmt pratyayavidhis tadàdi suptihantam padam\ 'nah k\e\ ^siîica\ *" sva- 
disv asarvanâ m asthâne\ yaci bham', tosyâhîe ^pratyaye ^àgam* iti. tat râ- 
rambhasamarthyâc ca bhapadasamjne, paramkâryatvac cângasamjnâ bhavisyati^ 
ibid. p. 273, 
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232 As for the çoncourse of parasmaîpada and purusa, the rules 
relating to purusa, î.e. I. iv. ÎOI to 108 are read before the rules reiating 
to parasmaîpada, i.e. L iv 99 & 100.^' 

3.0 Even though this version exhibits the econoroy of words indica- 
tive of concourse of names, it is not free from the flaws of over perva- 
sion» There are certa.in instances that go against the rule prâk kaM- 
rat parant karyam in "which îhQ nfravakasa that has to supersede the 
slïvakâka précèdes the other. For example nadi (L iv. 6) an ghi (L iv. 7) 
get a chance for simultaneous opération în the declension of the fémi- 
nine words ending in l and û when the declensional ending possesses the 
indicatory n (nît), i.e. before the singu-ar casc-affixes of dative, ablative, 
genitive and locative/^ Thns in the dérivation of the dative singular of 
sakati, the augment a {at) is added to the case ending in ë (%) by the rule 
Ennadyah (V. iîi. 112) as the nadi-samjn^ will nperate according to the 
rule hitî hrasvas ca (L iv 6) when it is in the st..ge of sakati'^a'^e. |f 
the ghi-samjna also opérâtes, % of the stem is substituted by guna (e) 
and consequently the form sakafyaî cannot be secured/^ Hence to preT 
yent the concourse of names the word sesa is added to the rule L iv. 7. 

However in this case the absence of the concourse of technical 
names can be ju^tified even without the word sesa in the rule, on the 
validity of the Paninian rule itself. Should ^A? operate in the dérivation 
of iakatyai, it must corne into force before nadi, because it is antar.nga 
with référence to nadi. If it cornes into opération before nadi, the final 
vowel of the stem is substituted by guna and as such nadi cannot ope- 
rate because the essmtial condition for the opération of nadi, namely 
the stem sho.uld end in i or «i is not satisfied. Even the sthanivadbhaya 
cannot be considered because it is prohibited in the case of alvîdhi by 
XhtxxxX^ sîhanivad àdeso 'nahidhau, (L i. 56). Hence the framing of the 
rule nécessitâtes the non-concourse oï samjnàs^^ 



19. pUrva tasya purusasmjnà para parasmaïpadasarnjîïZ , ibid. p. IÇO. 

20. itarathâ hi paramkâfyatvâc ca ghîaamjnài arambhasâmarthyâc ca 'nîtihra^vas 
ca' iti nadisamjm, MB. T. iv. 1, p. 282. 

21. àfikatiéabdân nepratyaye krte paratvan na'îïsainjncinîmîite ZtJ krte tasya hidbhak- 
taîvât *gher nitV iti gunah prlpnoti, ÎCP. ibid. 

22. yady atra ghisamfiâ pravarteta tadântarah^atvâr pUrvam eva tasyZh pravrttih 
syât, nadïsamfnâ tu nîpratyayTpeksayâ hahi ahga. tatra ghilaksane gitnt 
krte hrasvabhâvâd alvidhitvâc ca sthùnivaiîmbhûvZn nadîsamjm naiva 
pra'^arteteti nadJsamjnayidhanamhrasvasyZnarthakam eva syZt. ta smZn nadîsam- 
jm vidhmasamarthydd atrû ghîsdmjnâ na bhavatlîi, ibid. 
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3.1 But the Word sesa in the rule seso bahuvrihih (IL il. 23) is 
essential to prevent the application of the bahuvrîhi-samjnïï to the 
avyayibhava and tatpurusa compounds when thair sensé is something 
other than that is conveyed by the constituents (anyapadarîhay^ For 
example the avyayibhâvus like unmatîagangam and lohiîagahgam m the 
sepse of a proper noun, the upamànasamàsas like sastrlsyama in the sease 
of the upameya^ the dvigu-samàsas like pancagavam and damgavarn in 
the sensé of aggrcgation (samïïhara), the krîlopa^samasas iike niskamaM" 
ifi^ahd nîrvïïramsîh in the sensé ofA:râ/îrj, etc., are ordanided in anyapa- 
darîha by the rules anyapadàrthe ca samjnayam (IL i. 21), upammâni sâmUn- 
yavacanaih (IL i. 55), taddkiîarîhoiîarapadasamâhare ca (IL i. 51) and Arîiga- 
tipradayàh (IL ii. 18) respectively. In order to prevent such concourse the 
Word sesa is incorporated in the rule. The word sesa is taken as referring 
to only those instances in which no compound is ordained.^* The bahuvrihi" 
samjna do es not operate in the above cases because the word sesa 
prevents the application o fit for the compounding of those words bas 
already been enjoined by the preceding rules. 

3.2 Similarly the names pada and bha get a chance to operate 
simultaneously before the praîyaya which bas s for I/.'' For example 
the Vedic form rtviya (RV. 3. 19. 10) cannot be secured becauj^e of the 
opération of the pada-samjna on account of its formation (àrambhasà- 
marthya) as well as bha-samjnà on account of its being next in the 
succession (paramkàryaîva),'^' The word rtu takes the secondary suffix 
ghas by chandasi ghas (V. i. 106) and ghas is substituted by iya by 
Uyan'-ey-tn-iy-iyahpha'dha'-kha-cha-ghâm'' (VIL h 2). Rtu-^îya becomes 
rtviya. If bha-samjnU were to appear there, u wouîd hâve taken guna 
by the rule or gunah (VL iv. 146) and consequently the form rîvîya 
cannot be secured. 

4.0 As we do not hâve at hand the full text of the parant- 
karya as it was available to Pataïïjali, we cannot positively say how 
far this version had been influenced by the other. As regards the jnflue- 
nce of the Paramkarya-paksa prevailed upon the Ekasamjnadhikara, we 
may note two instances. 



23 bahuvrihîpratisedhârîham tu éesagrahanam kartavyam - 'éeso bahuvrihih' 

iti. kim prayojanam? prayojanam avyayïbhâvopamânadvîgukrjlopesm MB. 

ibid. 
24. y€sam padâmm yasminn arthe ^vyayïbhâvMikah samâ^o na vi^itah sa sesa 

ity arîhah, PM. IL ii. 23. 
25 paravacane sîîi padam bham, MB. ï. iv. L p. 280. 
26. 'ayamîeyonir rîviyah\ 'prajëm vîndâma Hviyâm\ ârambhasâmarthyâc ca 

padasamjm, paramkâryatvâc ca bhasamjmprdpnoîi, ibid. 
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4.1 The addition of the word sesa in the ruies seso ghy asakhî 
(L iv. 7) and seso bahuvnhîh (IL ii. 23) is redundent in this school 
because the rule akadarad eka samjnâ itself prevents the concourse of 
names.*^ In the case of keso bahuvrihih the word sesa is justified as 
referring to *the triod of the nominative case-affixes'.^** But in fact even 
without this interprétation the bahuvrihî does noî hâve any chance to 
operate along with îaîpurusa» In the case of the other rule seso ghy 
asakhî there cannot be any justification for the word sesa. 

4.2 As Pataïijali observes, the rule sarûpanam ekasesa ekavîbhaktau 
(I ii. 64) and the other folîowing ruîes of the ekasesa topic are read 
immediately after the raie I. iv. 1 in the Ekasamjnadhikara section. 
He also observes that the word eka in I. iv. 2 is taken to the folîowing 
rule by anuvrîti,^* The présent position of the ekasesa section in the 
second p^da of first Adhyaya might be due to the iniîuence of the 
other version. 

CONCLUSION 

5.0 The above discussion may yield the folîowing conclusions: 

(1) The reason for the évolution of the two versions is a *splene- 
tic hankering after brevity'.*" It is évident that the Paramkarya-paksa 
is an oflfshoot to eliminate the adoption of the principle of anuvrtd, 
The attempts to critically examine the Paninian technic might hâve 
begun soon after it gained récognition and was introduced among the 
learned circlcs as an authority over the classical language. Such an 
appraisal might hâve led to the évolution of diff^^rent versions. 

(2) Even earlier to the composition of the vàrtîikas by Kâtyâ- 
yana, two versions for the text of L iv. to IL ii might hâve comc into 
vogue, as the Vârttikakâra discusses the advantages as well as disadvan- 

27. ekâ samjneti pâthe tâvac chesasya grakanam vyartham iri spastam eva, ÛK 
I. iv. 3, p. 99. ' ... 

itsagrahanam cîntyaprayojanam, ekasamjmdhîkarcid eva hi stryâkhyjsya hiti 

nadXsamjnâpakse ghisamjnà na bhavisyaîi, P. M. I. iv. 7, p. 509. 

also 

ekasamlmdhikâre tv avyaylbhâvasamjhaivabâdhîketîéesagrahanam anarthakam 
ibid. ï iv. l,p. 489. ' ' ' 

28. trikas îmrhi éesagrahanam, yasya trikasyânuktah s amas ah sa éesah, kasya 
canuktah? prathamayâh, MB II. ii. 23, p. 199. * ' * ' ' ' 

29. mamâpitarhyekagrahanamparârtham bhavisyaîi ■- 'satûpânam ekaéesa eka-- 
vibhaktau' iîi, ibid. I. iv. 3, p. 272. 

30. cf. FaribhSsa : arthamâtralSghavena putrotsavam manyccnte vmyûkaranZh, 
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tages of both the versions. This may suggest that there was a 
long gap betwesn Pànini and Kàtyâyana, although it is not cltar wbich 
of the two versions is more acceptable to the Vârttikakira. 

(3) Pataïïjali accepts the version of the Ekasamjnadhîkarapaksa 
as more advantageous than the other. Nagesa observes that the ver- 
sion of the FaramkUrya-paksa bas been abandoned by PataSjaîi bccause 
it gives room for the undesirable concourse of samjnàs in places iike 
unmatîagahgam and ftvîya, Expressed otherwise, the bahuvrihi cannot 
be prevented from the opération in the case of avyayïbhava compounds 
even when the word sesa is added to the ruie II. ii. 23. In the case of 
th: dérivation of the word rtviya the concourse of pada with bha cannot 
be averted, 

(4) The later foUowers of PataSjali hâve foîlowed suit and as 
such no serions attempt bas been made to inquire into the text as handed 
down by Pataîïjali. Even though several amendations to the rules are 
suggested by some later grammarians, none of them is incoroporated in 

the tcxt/^ 



31 For example Bhattoji Dïksita observes that the rule tatpurusah samânadhU 
karanah kàrmadharayah (l ii. 42) may be dropped and to g€t the same eifect 
another rule as kanàadharayaé ca may be read at the end of the section of 
rules under the adhikara of èamanadhikafamrm (réf. SK. ï. iv. 1, p. 97). 
Haradatta fefm to a suggestion of some thinkers that the word kûrmadhâ- 
raya may bè môluaeè iù the rùlè II. K 23 as àvmkàmadharâyaù ta, so thu 
both the dvigu md katmadhâraya gét the nomenclature îa'purasa. In sucfe 
a case the rule I, ii. 42 is to be read after enunciating the rules of/^-^miâ^- 
HiUrcQ^u as thé rui« ÏI-. L 52 is read after IL i. Si réf. PM- h IL 42). 



Dr. V.N. HARI RAO 

A NOTE ON THE DATE OF VEDÀNTADESIKA 

Our only source for an understanding of the date of Vedantadesika 
is the traditional account as enshrined în the Guruparamparas, the exac- 
titude of which cannot be checked from independent sotirces. An 
attempt is made hère to examine the allusions made in his account to known 
historical facts. Born in Kali 4370 or a.d. 1268 he grew-up to be a 
child prodigy and before his twentieth year he had mastered the Vedïïnta 
and Prabanda lore. He was soon chosen as the pontiff of the Vairnava- 
matha at Kanchipuram. Then hc went to Tiruvahindrapuram where he 
stayed for a few years and then returned to Kanchî, At his headqnar- 
ters he stayed for a few years before he started on a religious tour of the 
sacred Vaisnava shrines of the north. In the course of this tour he rttct 
Vidyâranya, the saint who is said to hâve blessed the foundation ôf 
Vijayanagar by Hjarihara and Bukka (a.d. 1336). 

Subséquent to his return to Kanchipuram from his northern tour 
he was called upon to go over to Srirangam to meet the challenge of 
some skilled Advaitin debaters. This he did successfully and assumed, 
under divine command, the headship of the Vaîsnava-matha of Srirangam. 

Vedântadesika's assumption of leadership at Srirangam must hâve 
happened soon after Malik Kafur's raid in a.d. 1310-11. In connection 
with his stay at Srirangam we are referred to only one Muslim invasion, 
and that was the one headed by Ulugh Khan in a.d. 1323. It could not 
hâve been the earlier invasion because, according to tradition, Vedanta- 
desika was actively engaged in Srirangam for some years with the peace- 
ful task of religions instruction and writing before he had to face the 
Muslim invasion and aack of the temple; and if this invasion were the 
one which occured in a.d. 1310-11 it i& not possible ta acoommodate the 
period of hisactivetay at Srirangam between the year of of his assumption 
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of the pontiicate in that shrine, which according to tradition took 
place sometime after his 40th year (say a.d. ?309 or 1310), and the 
invasion (i.e., a.d, 1311). AUowing about a few years for his active 
stay at Srirangam we getj, assximing that the invasion he faced was that 
of A.D. 1310-11, the year ad. 1300 for his assumption of the pontificale, 
i.e., in his 31st year. But according to weli known tradition he was 
in Tiruvahlndrapuram and Kanchipuram in his 30th year, and after his 
stay in thèse places he nndertook an extensive tour in the north. After 
his return to Kanchipuram he was called upon to défend Vaishnavism 
from the attacks of the Mïïyavadins (Advitins) at Srirangam. His stay 
at Srirangam was not only active but profoundly fruitfuL He carried 
on; at the same time, with considérable endurance and persistence the 
prodigious task of delivcring religious lectures and writing out corn- 
mentaries as well as original works both in Tamil and Sanskrit The 
long list of Works contained in the traditional accounts could not hâve 
been the product of one or two years. Thus it is clear that the Muslim 
invasion that Desika had to face was that of Ulugh Khan (a.d. 1323). 

The period of Vedintadesika's exile from Srirangam was a long 
one, i.e., from a,d. 1323 to 1371. During this period he was called 
upon to sit înjudgment over the religious disputation between Vidyâ- 
ranya and Aksobya. As the debaie is said to hâve been held in Vijaya- 
nagar Desika might hâve proceeded to the capital from Satyamangalam 
or Melkote. As it îs known that Aksobhya had occupied the Madhva 
pontifical seat between the years a.d. 1350 and 1367 it may reasonably 
be presumed that Desika's arbitration, referred to by the Vaibhava-pra- 
kasikà must hâve taken place sometime between thèse two dates. 

According to the Vadakalaî tradition, tis noiiced by the Prapanna- 
mftam, ^the verses of Gopanàrya's inscription in the Srirangam temple 
(deted Saka 1293, a.d. 1371) dealing with the restoration were composed 
by Vedântadesika, who returned to Srirangam from his exile and witnes- 
sed in great deîight the reconsecration of the images. The Guruparampara 
says that Vedântadesika breathed his last in Kali 4470 or a.d. 1368. 
Layîng too much emphasis on the traditional dates (which crédit Deéika 
with a life of exactiy a century, i.e., from Kali 4370 to 4470} some 
scholars hâve questioned the date of this inscription, nay the validity of 
the epigraph itself, which is said to be unusual .in character Vedânta- 
desika, who died in A.D. 1368, we are told, could not hâve witne.sed the 
reconsecration and composed the verses in praise of Gopana in a d 1371 
Hence the restoration of the temple must hâve taken place sometime 
before a.d. 1369.^ Clearly it is not valid to question the inscription 

L Jmrnaî ofthe Bombay Branch ofthe Royal Asîatîc Society, XXIV, p. aosTf.TTÏ. 
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and its date on the basis of tradition. Either Vedântadesika did not 
compose the verses or he died sometime after a.d. 1371. The latter is 
the more probable alternative. Subséquent to the restoratîon Vedânta- 
desika settled, according to tradition, once again in Srirangam and spent 
a few years in peaceful religions activity before his death, during which 
period he wrote his Rahasyatrayasara^ elaborately expiaining the doctrine 
of prapatti. For the sake of convenience we may assume that Vedânta- 
desika died in A.D. 1380; and striking to tradition, which crédits him 
with a hundred years, his life may be said to hâve extended from 
A.D. 1280 to 1380. 



Dr. K. RAJAYYAN 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 

CASTE SYSTEM AMONG THE SOUTHERN TAMILS 

AT THE BEGINNING OF MODERN TIMES 

The présent paper represents an attempt to depict the. caste 
System as it worked among the people of the southern région of 
Tamilnadu during the eighteenth century. 

The period was marted by the absence of any regular government. 
In conséquence valour and strength offered the scope to one caste to 
elevate itself above the other. Tfais inevitably attracted the castes, 
prone to violence, to the profession of arms, and left others to cultivate 
the arts of peace. The Marawas, Kallans and Totiens, the three warlike 
communities belonged to the former category, while the other castes, 
especially the Brahmins, Vellalars, Nadars and Parayas to the latter. 
The arraed groups were essentially aggressive in their outlook but the 
peace loving groups were défensive. 

The Marawas, fierce and warlike, formed the dominant people in 
Ramnad and Sivaganga. Trained for war and piunder, they marched 
against the villages of other inhabitants, attacked them mercilessly and 
exacted tributes. They considercd it a disgrâce to possess soft womanly 
hands, to bear no scars of deep and ghastly sword thrusts,. to remain 
ignorant of the use of bow and arrow and to eat food, which their own 
hands honestly procured. True to this conviction, they struck terror 
and awe wherever their raiding spirît carried them. Serving in the 
ariped establishments of the local rulers, they held a status like that of 
the Rajputs in Rajputana. The Marawas worshipped Siva and numerous 
devils of whQîji.Gu;dalai Madan.was the most consipieuous.* 

L Rev. T.B. Paadyan, Ancient ffemes of Sauth Indiau Penînsula, p. 19. 
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The Kallans, another warlike communîty, iiihabited largely in 
Pudukkottai, Nattam and Melur, The inhabitants of Pudukkottai took 
pride iû agriculmral pursuits but those of Naltam and Melur did not 
hesitate to commit any sort of excess and cruelty. Their boys of the 
âge between ten and twelve displayed an extraordinary propensity for 
thievîng. When they reached the âge of fifteen, they were considered 
proficient in carrying oif an object that tempted them. Some religions 
cérémonies were then performed, the hair was allowed to grow and the 
boy was presented with a young woman in marriage as a reward for his 
dariug interpidity in robbery. The Kalians, as they were so trained, 
robbed the merchants and plundered the villages. However, they 
permitted the travellers to insure against robbery by pa>ing a certain fee 
to any member of their tribe. In that case a young Kallar girl would 
conduct the traveller through their territory to safety. She would keep 
her finger on her ear, which was the sign to the other Kallans to observe 
restraint. Stîll if any, unable to resist their temptation, robbed the 
traveller, she would tear her ear iap immediately and report the matter 
to the leader of the tribe. The chief, thereupon, would summon the 
guilty to his council, impose a fine and tear off thair ear laps in expiation 
of their crime. 

The Totiens, also called as Kambalatars, were Telugus by descent. 
Mostly, they had settled in the plains of eastern Tirunelveli. Though 
warlike, they possessed a strong inclination to obtain property in land. 
In gênerai they were Vaishnavites, but the différent families had their 
own houschold deities. The members of this community settled their 
disputes through their jury,' 

By virtue of their profession the Brahmins held a high status 
in the society. As it was the traditional practice, they ojHîciated at 
Hindu worship, temple cérémonies and marriage functions, blessed the 
homes and purified the unclean. Added to thèse, they indicaied lucky 
days for undertaking a work, drew the horoscope of the infants and 
warded off the curses haunting them. B:5tter educated than the oth.T 
communal groups, the Brahmins displayed an inclination to serve in the 
administration too.* 

The Vellalars and the Nadars were mostly peasants. A numerous 
section, the Vellalars spoke a pure dialect of Tamil, took interest in 
agriculture and distinguished as soldiers and administrators. The 

2. B S. Ward, Geographîcal and Statîstical Mamoirs of the Provinces of 
Madura and Dindîgul, vol. 3, pp. 1-U. 

3. Dubois» Hindu Manners, Customs and Cérémonies, voL 1, pp. 135-6. 
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Nadars were raostly found in Tirunelveli and Ramnad. They engaged 
themselves in cultivation, trade and toddy tapping. As the Vellalars 
did, they worshipped Siva but in the place of the Brahmins their barbers 
officiated at their social functions. Though many of them embraced 
Christianity, they did not allow their religions différences to disturb 
their communal harmony.* 

The Parayas and Paliers were the iîeld workers and the Parawas 
were the fishermen. In spite of the great services that they did to the 
Society, they were so detested that they were treated as nntouchables, 
beaten by the caste-Hindus at pleasure and compelled to réside outside 
the towns. Nevertheless they too had their own sub-castes, some of 
which claiming superiority over the rest. In addition to thèse castes 
there were artisans called Panchalas, washermen, barbers and the 
nomadic tribes. The Kuravas were the wandering traders and fortune 
tellers. Each tribe of them having its distinct customs and habits and 
govcrned by an elected chief constitnted an iydependent republîc. 

The promincnce cl^imed by some castes by virtue of their attitude 
towards violence and superiority assumed by some others on ground of 
birth kept alive a diversity of social customs and habits. This on the 
one hand rendered certain sections of the population aggressive and on 
the other left the inferior groups downtrodden. An interplay of thèse 
factors accounted for the evils in the social set up. 

The importance given to the profession of arms led some com- 
munities to consider themselves more destined for warfare than for the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. They looked upon a martial career for 
seeking their fortune. As they neglected the finer aspects of life, they 
lived in a state of ignorance. Even on every trifling occasion their 
disposition seemed prone to quarrels, often terminating in blood, They 
practised the law of retaliation very strictiy. The Marawas and the 
Kallans in pirticular possessed an aptitude to maintain with violence 
an opinion once formed, whether it was right or wrong. No wonder, 
the British administrators entertained a vievv that they could at the 
most be driven but could not bt; led,* Another ostensible tendency was 
to consider large sections of the people as socially inferior. The con- 
tempt with which they were treated was carried to that extent as to 
believe that their présence or even their foot prints contaminated the 
surrounding area. For instance a member of a community that was 
considered low was forbidden from going to a Brahmin locality. Should 



4. H.R. Pâte (éd.), Gazetteer of Tinnevelly, vol 1. pp. 129-131. 

5. Madras Coun il. Revenue Consultations dated 14 December 1798. 
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he do so the Brahmin had the right to inflict severe puoishment. It was 
considérée a total contamination to eat food prepared by a member of 
the so calied low caste or to eat with him or to drink water brought by 
him, to use a vessel heîd by him or to set foot inside his house. The 
contaminated person lost his caste. There was provision for remedy, 
which consisted of elaborate cérémonies dominated by a séries of baths. 
So much was the obsession in the préservation of purity that the caste 
Hindus wasîed their time and left the intruders free to assert their 
political anthoriîy and pracîice tyranny over the country. 

Indeed the society functioned under numerous limitations. 
Mutual hatred and suspicion led to internai dissensions and externai 
interventions. The habit to view the things through the angle of caste 
discouraged new thoughts and new enterprises. The absence of frecdom 
to take up a career of one's instinct contributed to économie stagnation. 
A conviction that they were born in subordination and as inferior to 
others was so strongly ingrained in the minds of the people, who felt 
themselves low, that it never occurred to them that their fate was 
anything but irrévocable.* A total want of adventure and enterprise 
in conséquence marked their outlook. This ruled ont the possibility of 
any improvement of the condition of the population. 



6. Dubois, op. cit. pp. 50-^59. 
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lôqïîll - îTÎ%^^^ I '»TTfîâlF wm^ ^T^:' |?^^l5fqi: 

te^ I STRPWR 'srralïï; €^^' f^ I HPÏÏM^ ^7 |3#T f^ 
^fcrH^lftt^^ra; 'OT^iï^: MluiWR: ïTO ï^ I f^flcRiï sïïHÇT 'î^prat 

'^:iï<d<d« 'Ti^T^q^I^ 3i:3ÇTO?5i^ epïf ^HTHfniïï 



'ç^^ lïï^r^mi^ ^%*H?^fè W^ 1 ^*ï^ ^: ^: "^ ^^rari^ 
^ ww^ ^(i^wm^ii ^^^m^ ^mm\ ^mM ^^ ^ 
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^ ^1 =i 3#îî R%^| =^ T^cTT 11' 



'ïfTSqT tïïïïfïRHîfè IRR ^^l^ ?R^: > 

-t;^ ïïFTfH3iT;ïïïït#> fR^ I ^^î^ 'f^^ ^f^^' ?^" ^'- ' 
'qf <tT^sfïr5nîîraî^#^ ^ ^r^ fi^ r^- 
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# ïïtcfiBïiïëîTPî ^3^?r^^ Tr-^-ïî^^ïïf? cfsïï I 'ïT^îtT înïïfîT5fHra1-'îïï- 

cMra; I ïï t 3^^rag[RT ^îftIcrT ^m-. ^îiïïtr vr#cr i ^tf^nî^f^ 
^\^i SÎTH5F4 f^5r^OTc[ïir sf^cim miT^^i f r ^[(ï; ^r5r^- 



^1^ m^'- ^"ïï^ f^^T ^^{^ l '^l^ffNw ^^ fqTDÏÏ mpr,>^.:^ 

q^îffïMfq gsn i 

'?!§[[ "^q sqïïï5r%rîq%TOWtffè^qs2ïH- 
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wm sqFifîFrT^ çnïïfHr: ^sîh#ïI il' 
'ïï5^ 5r*ïïï w' ^1% RW^^^i '^rfïT^nîiïîrr' ff^ 

«Rfr-Hii^ci 1.... cî^ ?f^ T^^rfeç^ I W^^^ïïïïPT- 
f^^T: q^»T^; I.... T^vrf^T^iïîr^^^f^ M<^H|cl^ 

.jlïrritîTt q^^%ïï Wm\ I Tmfewfim^ i ^r- 
WT^^: I sftjg^Tsqpi:^ ffr^f^^rîïïîF^T Ro-iii^^^Hig- 

^'^ ^ r^ l^ ^m MÏ =^ îlraîRÎ: I SRTf^ %^ %ra: «ftq^l^^pïçiR- 



cî^eîïï^f^ 'JDRÏÏ^TR^îîRftf^ ïrf%%ïï1%g^ srq^îMî^^ïîT ^^ggFî^à- 
I^^R:, ^ 3Tr^=^{0T[ Hf^cîtfè îT^qrMq; | ST^^SîT sutî Ù^T: 1 
ïTïpwfe I ?r ff spïïor fer ^R%f ÎM^gl5^<NWÎ: I ^^ ^: îM^- 

^5Tî^ ^^jsrf^E?! ^% çi^ cT^ %ïï sîîRR^rcf: ^ïïïë^iw srmf^ i 
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ffè, '3TÇÎT armrtirîrssréîiïîî^sfq îts% TWFïïfïrHrr^ ^hMh T^wf^- 



'srr^èrcmfSr îfffnfl^îîtfïï "^^o^mqriïï ^mï^^ 
'^'MrfyJiH*!^ ' 
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K^ f^R m ^ ^ ^W^, %^ ^jm ^ TFÎR: s(^F^ fc^ïï^S f^$T=% 
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WJmqî^WTî^^: 



*>- 



wm'^mm 'mm'mm M^f^jR^r %f?r ^^m #srr R^t^ cf^ ïm^p 

^5q|îTT^; ^îfWïTDt sr^Trfer: f^qf^^i^ m^^\ I "^^^ îfMïT- 
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^Kmi îc ^fï qïRDrwJTF2T«Tt çrra; c[?r ^% mv^nf^ ïrcftfesïr^iK- 

%fWÎ:, ^^ÏÏ^IMI^ 1^^: ^^ ^ô2r: ^52^^; 1 ^ ^^^^t \ ^^_ 

T^^rft 3T5r î|^ Prfffïï^Rwq^5n^%iï^r3ftîfïï i ^§ïï =^ ^^ fïï^efjRor- 



^cî I 3T5fTf7 sr«ïïRT5rr^ 'sfiRorfîTra» f^rg^^ i m] ^^ ^ ^ tm 

mM\ 5^211 mw^ ^%^\^^T^f^ m^wmi^ ^^w^ wfi^ i 
m^ ^^^ciïf^, ^531^ m^ m^mm 13:, ^îtot: e?îrdt# ^- 
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îisTi# wimpï ^m^mm ^mm^¥^ ^^^mT^^ m^- 






ira I "m^ '■M\M^'^^ - 

|î%f^^m^^ f R^ I ^?Fi5r ïïï^ iç^ ^mm fi^çî%T?5ïpit 
'^5r^^^it&#j|^5#^^ra: I 3^"^ 

cT^ =^ ^îRIWfïIsfîROTSfKÏÏ' (p- 147, Calcutta édition) ^fcfïF^ïimf- 

m^^^ \ 'srawf^ROM ïj^moif^' (p. 155) itn sp^ suiwuîi- 

m Pt^mWPï^ (p. HT) ^ ïF^ fè^: ^5T^ =q el^^ffïfïf- 
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^sir ^2îmri% ^^^^•. %?sfîrten^:' (^. e. 4-1-21) fi% 
'mmw^^^^m^P?^^ ^«î:' (?qr, ^. 1-1-12) 1^ 



a^:^ Sïi:ïlt^^^fe^1:=5(W: ^îIRf^f^Fsr^ - (p. 233, p.b.a. éd.) 

#^ 1% I 

ïï ^r^ra;fîf%fsiïï^ïîr?r:, f ^rr^rf^i^sfq «tî^^?™; f5frarfeîn%sfq 
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cl^^l TïTfè f^STR î|îr^ (p-1 10, Nirnaya Sagar edition)- 

^KUHiJii^ ?5q^r5TSf5# snPïïïrrw # w^m^i §13^- 



Dr. T, KODANDARAMAIAH 

î5Ç)^ôo^£^. é'^lë^xs^^ à-6^^^t<. ^ùo^^z^àT.Ïj ë'ê^^^^^^^^^ 

oî6d, î^S^S'DS' 85^o JS)é:^â> XxJ^Ûo£5ï^éOQK C^€)os5(fiD^^ <Ï^^S'^§s5xio:>. 
-^ d&o^c^ sSe^èèo^c loô;6 6'iS;6s5Da) ^^i^ ç*::.è^ 53«;io^ ^^L^^ ^^ 

E>&&. Ktf rsSbSxo ^à|^' ^^^ s'J^^^osb î5o;^K ©fi-gr. îà&^ig. 
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S»s5gSS»& efûoSîà. *t58S^S3)xn»ss'2^' ef)&J6ô ô^^c^ à'ùoùTS U'à^^ S'SSoSJb. 
sa ^ 

eroDCf SiDoe^c ?s»î5(peà. à^sSpî6j fôâ>o|^ l^S7dèc2:)(âî6 SX}§^0 ^^ëo^'^;S iSi^^ 

^3- csàîi) &&43 ;S3oe&s>. «^^5S3;î*âs 5ûèr&a s ^ îSi^^^o ^ao 

o 



— 2J Ki^ 

«^ eo ^ ^ ô3 

^é3"è c3:5bi^ sàe§ §^c':::i^s5;5jjcD&, "Seâdsrô sS^?S:-.s^' ^--ôSS^^ â^^r.'fc». 

*The tenets of the revived Veera Saiva religion, rules of conduit, 
C'.-iticism of ignorance and superstition and blind worship of tradition. 
dignity of labour and equality of Man ~ and many siich ideas are 
expressed in pithy, homely, éloquent and ïlmstrative laîiguage, The 
style is not metrical, nor is it prose as we understand it generally.* 

— Adya Rangacimrya, 

*ln form, the Vachanas are brief disconnected paragraphs each 
ending with one or another of the numerous local names under which 
Siva is worshipped. In style, they are epigrammaticaL paralîehstic and 
allusive. They dwell on the vanity of riches, the valuelessness of mère 
rites or book-îearning, the uncertainty of life and the spiritual prnileges 

of the Siva Bhakta.' ^ „ n- 

— E. P. Ricc. 

'ho^hb ^îT^S sa^^Jcé '.à^sL-C'-S tiS^^^'. B-ï-i^S -î.rs;c=icr. 
^^^é dBb^tôi^lâ^ ^rS;, éizrhioé^ :^^^^ ^Z.^^^ '^^ ^'■' 

S à^Qtié^^ : 
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Soû^:ô. ^r^^d^^SoC^ ^t\d, siéD^ô, ^ê^ô, ^oKè^§25i» - ^& ^§î:io<:5;6j;jai 

sl^SSa^ |à'q?^§^ S<^oûîâS). e:3c35p îlS'o^i^e^^Joo l>!5blX)cd$>r:^^ ôSpçSSp" 

17 ^^0»! ;5b^g5»oSio^ /T^£ioe^2^^gc eiîà)^^ ^J^Sj-ôbà^o^c d^i^ ^oliîsS 
^Jfî5o'a»S:oïj^ l)tfS'J^gïS»eo, S'^&S'sâa^ iïo3_ô ^û^;^ JS'esdàer'^^o 

o»a?î)Jï) ^?ù&;5 Si^c& û^à'ç-gdÈoc era ^'gs5St-ÔoS5cE33& eî^Tc^ 
tf-aoûSD^ iKoï'^eo g';6;|_iï5Sa;é JàeS ^ sh^^&i&^ (Sùoù cS&oe^ ^£Sb, 

■Saafo^ à'oK^g ^KoâSïSoas Ss'tfc ^o^. ^g-fâo î^ûoû.-S tfo^Jr s'^g^o 

jrûo3&. «^S ^^^c^ S,o«^Jâgc&. ^-^^^^ dâ&%^o=o^S îbo^s-CogiD 
o>g^sioc ^c»Do3&. a-20 2_iààg;S» Kâoû;5M;S îr&:^CT« s-^^ 4 çg-^js^j 



— 

"Boo ^, ôX^^5co. ^?6^e^s5oD, ^à^é'>j^s5» - 06^ 'h^ jKo<$2àooî6:> ô-DoSà. 

S;S;)5t^ï6^&orr» e^^o;Sc«Di&î63. r"ÎD^ ^^^^o€^ h ^m^^ ©eà>e»rr» sho^SrrS) 

^a> ^o^ ^d';3^a ^êé^^ ÛGO^<â 5fd^toé:^ÎD Zïcog- cC^bD r'oe^eS <^^ 
^o3oS5b. lrcP€8^ n'ss-î^ô o:^Kd ^S'sàSP'dS û;S-^S^/f ÊS^d^o^i^ -DeDè' 
IDcD^ScoB^'O ^d§^o6^ d:^2)^àn»d6s53o. ^KsSoèoce^ §^a>^ ^?S_^^^irSo Ûco^ 
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dT'^^^ ^oD5^§â"2û ^5^^'è'è^ "2ûDc6*3^ î5S):5^, ë'dbsrê Wo^^ icp cSàD^S^^^ 

esSocDou) d't^cSo) "Soccaoûô. 

^s5€?ô';iocSSo s5û^î6Sbe^s3 î5o?5j-^^ S785^c5i)S5ûo?5o<Sé) oooêsS^ Ô'sSûdcxï. e5o<^© 

S»«3^d:è;3aDrfoe^D coDÔSi>^^;l-o& SàocSSip^i^oaçT* S^s5§ôcr»;S£SD;6 Cûctàfc>So KTô'o 
SoûÔ. gô;î^_^;SDo î;5o^^^€^ SliP»è"'â> d3booDî6î^ "^0^ "èi^^SoùO \^&vif* 

S^îS Sàod^^sS»;SodS> "So^î^ ^oS^r^S'sî§5iûo«§^ S5d"I^Ô ^OEXPjô (^ûoûS 
iT-SS>;5oaî4)oâ oûooe^O <xùê^y^ ^s5ûo 5*^â>D5 î6odoÔoû;:5 S'a? oC3o«D "ëôcXèo 

<5&*rsàaî6o *SD^"^j-» rr»ç? ysâj^SjoC» "So^^^S. SÔb■S^Ô îâoeir'iâ ^^SiiT<^ 



d&c^ ^^àîîi 2yoS's,ïi^c&6' -gûDjJe^î) ;<côâbœ D^^îiCÛÔ S'a ÂSÎ^^D 

'Thelogical ou.come of this infiltration was a change in literary 
propencities and the replacement of unlettered bards by more learned 
ones who, while adopting the same musical folk mètres could compose 
on the popular exotic thèmes. It was a bénéficient change, for it enriched 

Malayalam with an excellent body of noble literature Presumably 

most of the ballads extent now might hâve been composed after Krishna 
Gadha. But they raarked the culmination of the literary traditions of a 

much earlier origin'. 

— P.K Parameswaran Nair. 

s-g iiô* ^o"3.-5>. ' Samdesa kavyas or Messenger Poems hâve always held 
a p^e-eminent position in the literature of Kerala.' SPC<^^^;^SoûS 

àot^^. [p^^ not^^, ^&o rôot^^ ^eïe=«> ^ig^co tS^^^ 
âo^j-x^r CîiS* tfûi^sSa oo»^D. t?.^o3ô 5!-^ï&o& S1:5^S ^ë^77 ^ii&io 

Z-^.à. a.2i.S ,:5^ îSJào^^a. ^oû,S-^cS aoB^gS. 6er.ô«^îào d.=.:^ 
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' Unnuneeli-samdesam is, by ail standards, a first rate Kavya, not 
only among works of its kind but in ail Manipravaîa Literature. NotMng 
much is known about its author, nor when iie flourished. Judgcd in the 
light of internai évidence it is a 14th century composition in which the 
poet Mmself is thehero and the heroine a young girl related on the 
paternal side to the Vadakknmpur Royal family of Central Kerala...... 

and ofextent spécimens Unnuneeli-samdesam, the most important one 
deserves spécial considération.' — 

— P.K, Parameswaran Naîr, 

ièo^^to^ ^o*é^ S'sSgSàcoJà) 'Soo2Do€^^ e.é'^oS5D5î6oe50 ^S^SoSèos;^ sSôà*é5 

&Û& ëcpe^ D'Cio^î^. SJo^ £U§"H'§ ^^o-ë^^Sjoî^ r^^âF*;è?^to> Ssja^edB^. 
:5o î5^^s£ûS^2D nn»î6 &Sj«è'S) ->î5'Û.5 "&^îSo'S^ B'a^g^ îS&^ôoÛ ^od^PîT 

CcPS3iSx> «^g^^^- *^ê^è-^ «Sèîâcrr* KTtoS'^;^ So^o5j^i^;S<^ ^^ d:^D 
d^l^. ^^^^^^ ^^»b ^à-Q-Sg ^o^A- S^^f^ 1^66:^'^;^^^ ^^-o•î^g 



^;^ à^o^^t:^^^ à^ç?fi'83::5con^ Kr<S^s5;S)oî6D ^ ô^dàoéD oxc^eèoâb ^àè'^^^g'â) 
^^i^&. SàîfcJ^^àr^^è^g^SsD ScPiî^ b ^SSp;6g ?Sp^^S^î6 ^6z5^£S^ 5*^50. 
,$.^. 16 Sî ^3*155^ ^.à^ ^é ëxS\^ é^^ë -^o^^ ^ccSSj^^ê^a^ a^D 

cr*s5r'<5î)es S'sSg^^ S5'-ÛoSi^ €^0^50 S'|)é'^s5io e'^;5oè''âD cSîioxif^^ ^^ ë'iS'^^ 

S^^Sb &<SS^-â^ SSb^^D Ô'-0^SS>^ Ac^/^So<î^^ ^^ r'oë'^fiôëb S*^e3^^ 
"^S) dSpe^ e>j5D<So l5*'^^ô ^tSi^S'oi^ zy^^ efoKîSs:S5»o"^ ?t'^.^ocûo5 

«• * r*fc) (Calicut) [ïiêà ^«) àj'^tiSa' arhèéclk h^F^Sicd n-fcijSb^c 
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7T^i^cS^Sx> ^t)Ao£à 'e&>^^^' r'&r'^S'e^ è^os23CP^ ^ 5'-Do^£d3î53. cy^'l)dS 

%S'ÔûsScû*S&. QÔcâ) ftfcSa^aîTaSî) wéDâ' ^oëb s35^â ajîSô. 

ea-v- a— 



STg^Cf^^' ^oaocpg- ^^^ëi^ 4^^^^^ i^iS:jp^^^ £,§- s<g^?5 
dJbûoe^^B îSe^ ^0|j;Sn»d:3b IXjôS)^ ^à'^fo^ S^^g^. (^;$ô e5éjS'j«^c5^ r^^c^^ 

tit^-ÙcS^^^ ox^^Sê)^ S^e^eo "Bc^î^d ^C^:^7y^ sSéjoû)5b. qî^^^Ob rpoC3o2oGû „ 

^"''~ Q Q . 1 . 1 

^o€3oeo-OS tPœeSS'à^i^^© (^^iS'^ê ^î^?î)e35JûD?v ^oStg^sàooo^S 'â;iç?î)'e3S5cx)î6D 

^Jôotî»^. «SS^Cfâàzyc^oo ^ ô ë^ c^ ^sSef si»^o ^î^Doîâ). 'â^n'oiifc) fîT/^S 
^©2.^ £àS:o&. àîs-^iào) K^;lx)&. 4œ. î3n-£&.ra, ^st^^smod •Scoeïo/îisyoo 
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%^ÔosSce3Bcà. Qô{â> c^cb^^S^oSâ tsti^ 0oÉi S35s5â <^î5ô. 



W*è3^d^6 ^02300*1- eià^^ci^ -S^^i^^l» [^iS^j;^^^^^ e.ë' S<§^^ 
c53baoe^;SB îSsSs ?ôO|^^C3»d6 IX)ôS)Sr* jà^i^o^ SàcSag^ÔD. ^sSê e^èjS'jp.c^d:^ r*^^ 

;îo^:5cû ^cîjbî&. [oSêî5?>L"^^ \ù^do^ ^Sd-SsSr» s^i^oCSoG ^^d6>5KSiûOd3bo<^ 
srd^ ^^c2^ (^0*^5 r5»c5^Sbc2âb. S^^^^îj î5^cJ^ rr>d2b§û(<:fc - î5co^e5b 

^oe>oôo-S)«S oTcpeS^à^ij^o ^oSS'^ê ë^rb£a^rsr ioo'igë'Sàax)«*i "â;io*6'e5S5MJ6D 

<Sôotàî&. «i^^^Cfâ^o^ôbo) S' ô ë^ 5" ^^^ ^^o c^^SjO^, "âé^r^oj^fc ^r^sSS 
c6o^ î5 ^î;5ûoî6d, è?3*^^a> ^dsSôj^, (^O), î^^g^^eo, isys^^jesoeo "SoDifi^'oftïSy'oo 






'Kathakali isneither simply a N-itya (acting) nor exclusively a 
Nritta (dancing). ït may be apter to describe it as Nritya - the contri- 
bution of acting, dancing and Music ïn Kathakaîi there is Nritya, 

there is music, there is literaturc and above ail there are the nine Rasas 
known to indian aesthetics.' 

— F.K. Parameswaran Naîr. 



g^ xr- to xr- "^ 

î5sSDÎD<»è^;5jooax)?S eéa^ £^a>. qds?^^ àëSi'as) S73c5^5" î^^i^o-SîS ^SotSôië'^o 

^OoSï^o. œa3^dab^>j. îS::'^^rs5^2ia îS3^|n»Sj*^£3S^ •2ûd5c?^.:6S) S7r!:<r* 
e.^ 1;5oî51d j^^i^o^j ^^^^^5 iS^ S .âF«^>;y-^ ^^ 7\f^. e^c& e£^cXàs5:û 
^^^^oiù ^^^i^^èr^SD t^cô^^x-^ &^rh è^i^^^ (jSa ^.^ë;^^^ 

o^ ,^"â^*^e»'t> ^^ §"©>ôîT 58 e&)S;__.^'Gî6û s^D^ôorSc^S) |i^^wSr^- 
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^éùû §^ij^iS^^tio£^Tr>^ ^o^^^à ê5bs5^o^Sè^ LS5^«èoS*»s£û 

S^oe^c>s5bû' e?S)i:>bSê^ ^ô'î5oî5î6d à^lbo-SD C3».03»^cp i^îâ'f ipcS^;^'i^ùj^^ 
Si'IsliSoxy^^Siû, ^;SïSotfis3^gê oSo^c^'^JSd. 

' The untiring efforts of the Mahakavi and his institution hâve 
now won for *KathakalP an audience not only in Kerala or India, but 
even beyond the seas in Europe, in America and in the eastern coun- 

tries Though it is not easy for non-malayalis to understand or 

enjoy its many charms fully it being rooted in the îanguage and tradi- 
tions of Kerala has that transcendent merit of ail the noble art forms 
which défies the barriers of time and territory and makes a direct appeal 

to the aesthetic sensé of a réceptive audience It is thus a significant 

contribution which Kerala had made to the world of art through its 
Kathakali. 

— P. K. Parameswaran Nair. 

1. Indian Literature — Ed, by Dr. Nagendra. 

2. A History of Kanerese Literature — By E. F. Rice. 

Fub, by The Héritage of Indian Séries. 

3. History of Malayalam Literature - By P.K. Parameswaran Nair. 

Pub. by Sahîtya Akademi, New Delhi. 

4. C^Sktèt^ à^>^gsS»a) - Pub. by A.P. Sahitya Akademi, 

Hyderabad (A. P.) 



SRI K. DAKSHINA MURTY 



.3a 



^'dxQë 'èa^oë hU5°oéëë ((^o:» 

»*.«)KS7gi^f«gâo:SûïSi ;5o:è'C*ÔS'J^;5oo^ «s&SJSo^«c;ia. ^ÇS)ti^&ù€oKo 
aao&i aSM^&das «D'à 0sS»otî)3*ercacD§& e. OÔOt;j:iuo srJfo SmoKO 

.fiD:^^;S)o i:oe3§ mv^c^i ^<^oiS^ è;Sz>iÉ>^ ç^s'î^GrfS ^p^è^S» ^"êg 
* This is an address to the Rotary Club, Firupati on 22-4-Î970. 
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;lrtooSo ^efàî. ë"s5D<^Dô S'oi^càfcidJœ g'sJoifeîSô ë^^&éodâo D&S'Ô'oSo :);S 
S^i5bK S*tàîS>. S^St ô*É>cù 7Sgx>^^ n^ DsSé^srôîD^^ô^ ZT^à «3 ç^ 

î^JS^^^^^'^ ^"So^S^cSSb^S». é'&é' «sS^éjocS î6o£^ÔOî:^ {^îà^esooîà ^os5d'^6fîi3bî^. 
woâi'â d*;Sj»«S| fôî^oà ;Sîfo(ôSj'^:Si> ;Sgs5o^c^c^^g^ n»<SD. ^satScsto à»sSpî$g 

;lx)o;^ âcJJoSô ^Sn^S^ti dào^d^oD tfobd^àoe^c) :5gs5sS-«5';5jo ;L0é3ô<^: ' 
;5bo<Jèo^ îSto cabota 2'îà>S' id^^^ ^ës.sS:xi. " " ' 

^;5^|5 Dj-:^^^ [p^g-^^ ^ac^, ^^5;^ ^î^^^D n-lo3ri3. 
ias'G;&oa$>o<& ^oik^^i S ^^:Sdo3ûîS ^Spose^od:^ gg ^o^^, ë^^-^ ta^oë 



S'|53'gîDoOÔ. 

e^«'d3bo^Sb s5j»tèSSïi ôO(Sd?5ô Sij^g t^D 0*2 ^c^s^eSûO ^n-oèSàa. ^î^^^ /V*if 

S)è5«? £îs5 oAwt il . eSÔ. 
^oer;Sj»s5)Od:èo<îà b^ ^06^6* ^oiiôi ; ^D2^«'^ J^o«^& ; :àç5g 
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ù^o^^S^^. \piSSPss^u^t>S'â f^^O&^^oA d^^cxQ ;i)*ègsSr^2& 

©«>&. g'SbS' ^005 e^^goS^SiûO) KoS); :S>dc5i» ^^geo. ^îiiâ' etfgotf^S^CD^ 
;Sûci^&. ajâ ë'055â> eo/^sS»^ * Building castles in the air * ^o^^. 



S'ID ^Kàé^ }So6D ^^^èr-^ù^m eS'Od^^S^oîi» Sr*/r&>Ke?;5S)dà) 

S'e^Êt'âDSSbîi KoooCSbo^ ;i)\à*îS^;5bG KTô'Aoi:) ë'^^2CcS^g& ftjr';D «;èc!?3è 
e5'&t^ "âD-S^jp^dbs^îD 6ô ;$^é3sîrto «fXi^éô'ûîO ^esboô s'oé^ e^g' ô^;ào t3o;S;ï 

èr^tt) tp^^ ^^ ^;;5©2â5£f);5^ô ^^^ ù*^ o)Di?§. aî"è sSbDll;^ 
^oécSS:^ ^tùti^ ;3r^^sS» î6(^;SS^o»^ tû;p»^Sio5^ ôoBî^. -^ SSo2S'5^*£aî6 
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^^î7 ^;6sSùô \wât:i i^£à&So £d<^co^ ^^Sx)^. ^"ë^éà^^ iSptèi 

Sàoîi) er»t^d)oè3li3. \wâ:> ^ 'ë^ê^^ S&^^^Kd^t'S é' ë^^ ^SsSAîS "Soto^ 
"IDcSlûéD £o<5*<Ssix,K BDd:^éa. e^ScS^âSxoA' "SOc^èa €^& ^(^25b§^ 

«DO^lgeû. e^ofî^âjjSsS^ «»s55^é^?5'âo ê^cAo^/^ot:^. ^JâDS"^ è^ol^^oéS 



à^^^<^ ^^ë'"3ooë'sSp^J^S& ^D «^B ^^ 6^^oCS:i7X) :- 
çâ'ê ^S743CP ô^fi*?6^8 I 

'i,J* 15)"Sj'^sS «3»^Ô'8' €5;6j ^SiO'^rsS SSj^éaâ:) e^^jbo. 

*'ëS ^'è^^ ^'^^ ^là^^.^i"" €;9^î65. 

*w 
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sa "^ 

o*ttO(Se9 ?So;3&^B^ xp'es/î)^, u't) â^^ rir*^ ë5»ao j8DSj»^sàdScog;à) f^tië ^ 



I>r. R. K. JAIN 



-^w^ ^ï^mm ^ w^^ 



q^Ç'qïï t I «ÏÏ^M mf|c2IRfî=W % ïfTinfDT^ sïïf^im 3TfeîlZôf I ^ 
^R#î ^pîWI^ % W^, ^^^ ^^ '^ïï^ »T^cî5^ I I îê!i5 

^^ =g5I?iï »ft ^ 1 ^fÎT^r ^TR^t^î îWT^ ^ MW: %r^ TM ^ 

^ wm^ ^^^^^^ w=B^ 1 1 %^ ^ TO^ % %ï{% è 5n% ^ 

^^ - 

sR^ 3fl^ m^ ?r5^ i^^ s(5rg- g[ ï}pî: wrn^ ^ 1 1 3^5: 

=3ïïîaK «R |3Tr I - îmr - ^smi^^r, ^fïï?5T, ^sFwkîw, ^d^K^^i 
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!3ïïf^ 1 i^ci^ ^^^^ ^^\ w^ ^ ^w îF^f ft mm wmwt; 
iw î^r îFïï 1 1 ^^mï ^é^R 4[ ^ I 3Tcr: wï^fm ^ ^ 
^?ïï "If^sïï 'icf ^ tm ïRT ffl% ïïi'iT^^Dr ^ ^ï %rîîr'^ sfë ^ 'S^rjr 

t ÇPMîî #f 5 il 1 ^52i5TIW ^^ "T%m f^^, ^*gr^ ^SÏT 

" Poetics is a treatise on poetry as an art ; a theory of 
poetry." 

[ îV. New International Dîctîonary} 

" Poetics. the part of literary criticism which treats of 
poetry, also a trealise on poetry." 

^, ?R=5Rr ïï^n ?R9iï3Tf Tç %F^^ ?fs ^ i%=gR: f^^r ^rr^r I ^^i^- 



g«% Tç 'H^ Ci m^ ^^^ ^^r II ^^-w 2^ I f^ ^Jtï wm 

?^ ^ ^ sïïcf ïîi: I PR f € 3Tcrq- îf^^ i%^^ ^ îïï çp-^i-^Nui ^ 

srka" Il 3Tci: ^7s I î^ ïTRçîR qîr^ïî^i^ % ^ p^ ^^k I - 
(0 ^s^^r^T ^ (^) sri^^^fer 1 ^ ^^ ^ wi ^ ^^^ 

^ 3fk W*TÎ^ ^ïf^ I^TcT: ^?ïï55!î % ^r^ ^ f^ 5SFÎ ^ ^1^ ^m 
I 3^5. % ^^^: cR^M^ Il ^Û % sn^RÎ ^ 5lfî ^5132? ^ 3ÏÏW 

îïï ^f%^ tR S3ÏÏÏÎ Î3RI I # ^îfsr c^ jjîw sïïHTR çr^fe tr îw 

t I sqft ^IHR; I ^ W ^liïîK ?îd^ ^ ^TN^ i^fef t I I 

^m - 
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I ; % ïft ^ ^H ^mm ^ ^^ï^ w^ m ^ s^th ^cir 1 1 î^f^^: 

ûm - 

Tpr 4ç «M ^1 m] îlm^ ^ ?wcr frcir | ^ii ?5^ «rk ^s^r ^m 
èïïf "Ti srfsjw i^^ l^rl^^ ^mï \m %\ rm: a^s^rwi^ # 

s2TOfr^% ?îFsr mi ^ m^ ^ m^ ds ^^ ^r ïtir^strtsr ^^ 1 1 

^#ï^ é^^ # ^g ^ ^îWFW % fïïHTR^ 3ÏÏÎF? ^ W^- 

?Rîgr I sq^ ^ q;?^ ^ %^ W^cf^ ^^ qr ff^im ^^ 
m^ m^ffk ^ m^ ^ tj mm\ T^m q^d % w^m |ïï 
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I - " sqxfj: g|: ferait: m^ ^0% W: ^^3: " ^ Hïff W^R 
^ 1 1 

tr^m ^ïTc*KHiui 1 1 3Tfî ^wï % ^iïHTR q^ w ^ =^ îr^ri^Hr 






qffïTHr è #% I lt 1 *r^ % # ^ ^^^ ans fî: Rpît | ^%^ 

îtlT? Il SRI: îîlï^ ^ »Tt% ^I5îî ïïï ^^'^ ^^^ t I f^ 

m^ qf^fëif^qt ^ SfPÏ^ "^t 3îfCiT%3 3ÎSR ^ ^ I I ?^ 
îTf^-5îlïïgî aïl^ ^ 3ÏÏ5PÏFÎ 3^ ^^^^ qj^ qffè 3iTfe ^ ^^ WJ 

5fraT 1 1 % 3ïïër'=îR «i^ ^"T^ #ïïf5r<î ^ ^ iw»Tii ^ sff^ 1 1 

lïïîTfW ^ ^^r 5^ Hff ^t fèîf^ STRfft^ fr ^é t 3^ Mt ïRîR 
R^ ^3^ I ?R ^ ^S'TR ^r SïTcfT I I =^ ^^ *^ ^ 

^xm ^ 5Ri^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^^ % % ^ I ^ CR ^ 
fîi^^^ w tr 5frat 1 1 f?î% T^ra:^ ?> ^^ ^ ^'^m^m 
^îw^ T^l ^^ ër|ïrr%fH% * ?ra:Cr ^fw ^i srrcîi t ! ?^ ^^r 
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Tf{c^r% tr^^ f*TR; 'F'jpr ^r^ï^ % ^^^iw %cî^ ^ ^-Tt^j^, ci#rci 

srqïft 5q]-(T^ï ^ it*fr^[ % cf5-^ g^'t^ c?^[^ Ç[ fcfjy^ % ft^iT SRI 
%5T ^ I l f^î»T?î 3TRRf %\ iTffe^ Ç^i W 3R2RÎ Ijq^DT I I 

.^ ^ sji'ît l# trat I, 'm^ ^ \ "^ m fr^t |, p Iw? 
î^ ïM 1 1 îT^^ w?i?f % srfèMfsr s^ïï^s^ïm =^ sqf^ 1 1 



\- 


ïlf^^ 


m 


\- 


5Tf^ 


^ 


\' 


^€'11'^* 


*r 


g. 


^fMH^tiM^ 


^ 






^fpn; f^îTi^ 3t1'? ^ ^ c{îH;or ^ri çFFîq 1 1 i^, ^>j 3ïï^ w^ «nw 
sïT^w 3Tr^ f^it % 5îPï.=i q:4 ^Cw tr^^, ^^, m^^i^, ^% ^^ 

^5^é 1 1 »Tf ôrrsz ^ ^,"wr ^ ^ï cp^ qf cw % f - 

f^rswFT ^<fr I, TÇ w ^ ^ ^^Rur gfk ^ ^n^ «epî c^ ^ 1 1 mm 
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w 'SRI: ^% ^^ ^iïïfè m^ ^t\ fjiï ^im Tnmï ^\ ficiï I ^^•. 

^ qîf ^î^ ^^ ^ îtlï ïïFÎt 1 1 , 

ïnïï, % ^n^fRR % ïTîa îîfq^ ^T I ^ ^^^ ^ tr ^n: ^^i^it-^ît^, 
ïïé ^t^ ^^#n%sif^^*rRl^ ^^^ ^ |g^ fî çr^r I ? 
^i m^ m^w^ ■ ^' tr ^ q^ ^^ ^ % ^Rt ^i% >îr ff m 

^ I - (0 ^Ptïit, (r) ïrr^^vcw, (^) ^^m \ ^m ^m ^rf^ 
^^ ^^ ^8j^ sratf^ tRïî 1 1 %^^ (ïiï^^^) ^ ^T^iw ïï sfsw 
ïTiïïi^ ^ IsïTR ^![ ^ciï 1 1 ^ ^^ (%ïr=fif¥) sï^^r ^ iï -^f^ 



^Hrr ^m il ^m^ I ^fr^^ ^ï^ ^rr^r ^ ?-%?? ?twpî ^^^^î ^ t 
% TO^ Il ■ ' 
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^ ^cF5r w ïTRT ïïïiï 1 1 w w % ^F^, ^m, wm, ^ï^^ "^ 



% ^m, ^T^, ^^ ^^ ^^ ^Émi wrî«rg ^^\^ ïï^ | i m^ 

gr^^sn: ^ ^prs^ï ^ ïpt ïtri 1 1 ^îci; % ^^j^ ^ïw^ ^ t ^^ 
q5# 1 1 ^ ïi^xrîfiCr ^ 1 1 ^m. ^ "s^-m 5r5^ ^r srîïï ^ 

grq^ qfjFôqrsi^ ^ ^-^ ^ .fftm ïïi=r h^r f^^ri 1 1 ?^ ^ 

sRk^f r^i^ ïR^^ " [^r5?î.'?5T ^-^ 1 ^"^ % 5Pî îi ^ 5ôiï sfk ^lïï 
% fe^ »flr snqÎH fîCc^ ^rf^cî f^r i ^â ^ %ïraf ^li ^ï^^rrî ^ 
*i^ciï ^ sfk ïTiif % ^^ ^w c2ïi"îT ^^ I ^!^^ ^:m^'^ 
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1^ ^m^ w^ 3|[î [= ^ îTcft] ^ 3T^^ ^ m^ « \ ^ 

fÇf^aît I 

ÏÎOTT W^ H^m f^ I Ç^ ^ ^iï^l^ ^ $5W ïîR^ ?^ w *ft 
ITM I 1 

il I q^ 5flM^ îTîsr, <N^^<, ÇB!I^, |ïRF?, 5n%, fpnqz gs^r 

sFî^ ^r%r ^ srr^ ^ toï ^PTïït ^î^ ^ st^Njr ^qufe, 

^RIT "T?: =NHpr »ft dl îl|if ^ I PR, '(•'fl+^ui gll^ç f^q^jTJT % «îra ft 

^ T^ e 1=^ 'STT^ ^ srfè^r ^5i# ?ft I 

^ ^m^ 5PÎT ^^^ ^|çif ^ 3IT5Î ïft ^rg-qjR ^ ^ m^ «R «ïïfwqcïï 
èciT I e^ % çpi îpr ^ ^ srq^ ^rq^ çïï % ^t^^ % s^r^ cr 

ïï% ^ ^^ ^33^ ^Pïl^R ïft ^ Ti^ t ^ % ^5^ ^ ïft 2ÎCt 



msq ^ ^m ^^i ^^ t \ ^PR ^ ^^ ^ îft^ % ?ïï2r qfM^ 

%ïfî ^ è ^PFf % ^%ir '^'m îîFfr lî 1 1 ■ïï^Tcft ftf^ ^ îtr^^ 
?5r 5>ïïî ^ ^sf ^ ^s^cf ïï TH^ 3pf 9^ ^rs^ % ^^^m ?^ 

^'H^: ^r f^ïïf îprn €t ^ ^ ^f^=f ^ 'F^^ '^'^ ^ ^ f 
^r air 1 lOT ^? tirï ^1 7Rf7f{4; w^^^ f^r«f3 ti^r ^ I ^ï^ ^ 
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Û1% % f^ m^ ï ^^ ^f^ 3"^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^"^ > 

îT ^ I ^mïri^ ^ è ipr gffif feîfr sîTcfi srn ^^ t^ ^ ^^ 
'STT^îi îïc t ftï 3^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ % 3iïï ^ 3^ ^^^5r ^ 
^ f% 3îT5r #f3[cr I f^ ïtr: «fî^ ^, s't ^^ sr^t^ ^ ^rq^r 

f^Rtîs ^ ^Rqr I % fl% ^ ^»Tr5Fî l:5ftq m^K q^ ^ ^ ^ i 



w^ ^^ [^ ° ^ ^^'^ ^^^^] ^"^^^ ^"^^ ^ ^^ ^ ' 

ll^1 ^ÏNRf [^M, sfFW, ^ 5^] ^ ^'^ ^f^^ q? T* ^^ 

^ 1 1 mt W^ ^rf^ ^ 5^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ "^ ^"^ 

^ ^ îfjg^iîï ^ t I sf^r^ ^ ^ ^':iï ft^ ^ tlcT I i _^- 

^ ^ ^T ^ îTFRî ^iFïT 5^5ï trar 1 1 ^f%^ ^^r %^ ^j, 
îRf ^ îFïï ^ ^^^r 1^ ^r w srfïi^ fifr^f^ 1 1 ^r^^f^ 

sfsjîR ^^i^ [m ^ -.^^5^ ] ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ïïïï 1 1 q^i, 
^ ^4 ^m ^^m^ ^ 'Tt #^K ^ 1 1 ^^ ^f^^ 

^^ ^ ^>rs % s: ^ r^ t'-- ^^^ fî?^' ^^'^^' ^" 
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^^ I I 

îlf ^ïT^R ^^S % SfT^ïT tm ^ ?PÎ ^1 ÇWFff ^ IRT I 

^^ii% ^ sî^^çf ^ qîîk î^^ ff[ôî 5^îïï ^ 3Rf: # 1^^ fqswr tt 
mm ïFïï I f5 ïft ^, f^qï 5f5t wm ^ ïTçr f!' îFSî îT f^% t^ 

arfirsïFsiïï cr[â[ srt 5Hq5 tr^ ^th^ tr mi, ^=t% ïï^ #r str,^ f^g^R 

mï - 

^. ^1 [^, w, 3T^^] fsRî^ 55kïTr ^ï^ï ^K I 

^i. ^ ^i^ f^?W W, ^ aTR 3î^^iîi% ^r BWî fTciï 1 1 
^ t f% H^ ^5g[ - qsrqj îo's^, ô3T5f^ ST^^ ô^sFiïfeqr cfafT 

°^^Ai*M % f^ sf^TS |3rT 1 1 qjîs^ï ^ 5r53[ ^ 3î4 If ^%^m % 



^^1 1 

^Dîtî^ ôqjïj 31^ [^^chM % gH ^ f^ ^% I ë^r^ Hfit nfTfT ïpT 
^ciT I 3îsif<3^ R^r w^i^ 3î^Ri ïïrw tr^iï I 3n^ s^^ |r g^sq i^ 

5W Bc[fîf I 5{fT srr^(§î % w£m % ^mÂ m^ f^r ^n^ I ^ 
s^ ^T è^l 1 5fff ^iï^îST % ft^[, ^ô^ y|^^ 5"r étsrr ^^t'spî «re 

3ïïf3[ m ^ 'JFTfR 1 f?ïï I ^'-^ ^ ^ a^ f%^ ^ 3î%î 



Ro 
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=^R ^ - [^^îèrw, ^rfîT, ÏÎS2W, 3rw*r] ^ ;îtwItpt ^m^ s^ ^îjm 

ïï ^iïï=^.^ ^^ ^ 3ic2F5 ^fe"<î "^4 %^,'m ifs % em lî^ T^Rff^ 

ïTFTf ^ ^ w mm 1 1 3T5t^5R, frfcî, wrf%) ?r(î{^1 1 ; ^ ^ 
I ^ w<^ % f^ ^%ï m w^ û ^r I r «ra; ^%^ ^ «TRfïï 

% ^Sf^cî ^^^ "R ^1 ^fsq ^ «ïpTf? Sfl Çî^ïcir I I W^Â t^ ^ 
f^Ç 3T%<I sq^c^T ^if^ ^rpRT ^ ^% I t^-5[ ^ ïf^f^^KlT ^?T 



3iKéî5î^ ^ ^f^? ^mm m m f^, ^3 ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
^5H 3Tk '^ sïgm^îî ïj,^^ sq^f =^ ^ I 3ïg; ^ ^5ïï 3^ 

gjsjîq^ ^ïtïï ^ îï^ ^îïï^ ^H]\M^ % 5T^^ ^ 3FÏÏ îïfî 1 

gTRR 1^? ^ ^ ^^ ta^5 ^ '^^ ^^^ ^n^ ^''^^ 
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IL Indîan Aesthetics - Music and Dance 

by Sri K.S. Ramaswami Sastry 1966 1-50 

12. Administration and Society in the Carnatic 

by Dr. K. Rajayyan, m.a., Ph.D. 1966 8-00 

13. Select Kakatiya Temples 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, M. a., ph.D. 1966 5-00 

14. A Study of Telugu Compounds 

by Dr. J. Suryanarayana, m.a., Ph.D. 1966 5-00 

15. À Study of Telugu Semantics 

by Dr. G.N. Reddy, m.a., ph.D. Î966 4-50 

16. The Philosophy of A.N. Whitehead in the light of 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara 

by Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, m.a., Ph.D. 1966 3-00 



1964 


4-00 


1964 


6-00 


1967 


5-00 
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17. The Valies of Shavian Drama 

by Dr. S, Rama Rao, M. a., fJi.d. 1966 4-00 

18. The Srirangam Temple 

by Dr. V.N. Hari Rao, m.â., Ph.D, 1967 16-50 

19. Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, m.a., ph.p. 1967 9-00 

20» Studcnt Performance and Adjustment 

by Dr. S. Narayana Rao, m.a., ph.D. 1967 9-00 

21. Inscriptions of Andhra Desa, Vol. I 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, m.a., ph.D. 1967 17-25 

22. Geometrization of Dynamics 

by Dr. P.S, Rao, M.A.^Ph.D. 1967 îO-00 

23. Inscriptions of Andhra Desa, Vol. II. Part I 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao^, m.a., Ph.D. 1967 35-00 

24. Histoiical Grammar of Telugu language with spécial 
référence to old Telugu 

by Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastry, m.a., D.Litt., 1969 20-00 

25. An Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil 
Manuscripts (palm-leaf and paper) in the Sri Venka- 
teswara University Oriental Research Institute Library, 

Tirupati ^ 1956 10-00 

SANSKRIT 

26. Gajagrahanaprakâra of Nàrâyana Dîksita 

Ed. by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, m.a., Ph.D 1968 2-50 

27. Apàniniyaprâmânya-sàdhanam of Nârâyana Bhattapâda 

Ed. by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, m.a., Ph.D 1968 0--75 

28. Kâvyâmrtam of Srîvatsalâîchana 

Ed. by Dr. K.S. Ramamurti, m.a., Ph.D. 1971 Pricc 

to be 
fixed. 

TELUGU 

29. Thyagaraja's Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam 

by Prof. P. Sambamurthy 1965 7-00 

TAMIL 

30. Muthollayira Vilakkam 

by Sri N. Subbu Reddiar 1965 7-00 



